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0 CENTS ‘J New coed gymnasium at University of California, Riverside 
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for Indoor and Outdoor Play 
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THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEK 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Ag ke it—bounce back for more! Tuck-in valve handles easily for quick inflation, deflation. 
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FREE CATALOG . 
ORDER NOW. 
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WHAT FIT REALLY 


Fit is a 3-way composite: (1) your program; (2) the function of o 
gy msuit, ond (3) its styling. 


For maximum good, your progrom requires your girls’ enthusiastic 
porticipation. MOORE'S functional good looks fits their basic need. . . 
helps you to get across your training. 


Style and fit by MOORE, go hond in hand, noturolly. MOORE suits 
ore mode practicolly for pleasure . . . os neorly os possible, just “born” 
for each wearer. A MOORE suit creates feeling. 
In fact, practical styling is co MOORE concept on which you con moke 
capital ... one certain key to spirited enthusiasm in all your Closses. 


contoct your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 
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$25-B15 $29-B17 
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NEWSTYLES...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 


Send folder, Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


0) Send the new catalog to me and the following information. 


(0 Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We ore interested in: 


style color. 


Approximate number of girls in our gym closses___-____ 
© Send us o sample MOORE: 


MEANS: 


SANFORIZED AND COLORFAST. 
won't shrink out of fit. Or do a ''fade-out’’. 


FIT FOR ACTION. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. 
Real satisfaction in action. 

RUGGED AS A ROCK—PRICED RIGHT. 
stitching ot siress and stroin points—MOORE's last longer becouse 
they're built better. And the best is always o bargain. 

YEAR "ROUND DELIVERY FROM STOCKS ON HAND. Fresh stocks in oll 
styles and most colors and sizes olways on hond—12 months of the yeor. 
LEADERSHIY. MOORE originotes functional styles... often imitoted, | 
but never evecessfully duplicated. 


We buy our gym suits: 

D2 Direct from monufocturer 
Thru local declers 

We expect to: 


(1 Change from present style used 


(C2 Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


MOORE Gymweor is Sonforized ond 


Lock-stitched seoms; double- 


STOCKS| 


ORDER 
NOW 


ON 
HAND | 
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BASIC DANCES FOR GRADES 3-4-5-6 


RECORDS 


. .. produced by the nation’s 
largest makers of square, 
round and folk dance records 
for the Los Angeles City 
School Board—and now made 


available to all schools and 
recreation organizations. 


% Carefully selected dances that include both traditional and contem- 
porary figures that feature simple, basic steps arranged progressively 

% Complete dance instructions with each record, especially written 
for quick and easy teaching 


% Each record packaged in a heavy-duty jacket for safe storage and 
quick reference 


% Each record has FOUR dances, TWO on each side, 10", 78 r. p. m. 


% Beautifully recorded music by the Windsor Dance Orchestra, 
conducted by Phil Boutelje 


%* Highest quality vinyl material for long wear, break resistance and 
minimum surface noise 


% Recommended for use in the complete series of four records, 16 
dances, but available in single records 


ww Ww W 


Third Grade (#A-7S1) Fourth Grade (#A-7S2) 
SHOO FLY e@ SEVEN STEPS BINGO e@ GUSTAF’S SKOAL 
YANKEE DOODLE e EL MOLINO LA COSTILLA @ THE HITCH HIKER 

* 

Sixth Grade (#A-7S4) 

SICILIAN CIRCLE 

CHIHUAHUA 
ALL-AMERICAN PROMENADE 
DANCE OF THE BELLS 


x * 
Fifth Grade (#A-7S3) 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE 
POP GOES THE WEASEL 
RED RIVER VALLEY 
TETON MOUNTAIN STOMP 


PRICE: $7.00 for the complete series of four records, tax paid and 
post oaid. Single records at $1.75 each, 50¢ handling charge for any 
order iess than four records. Order direct from factory, these records 
not now available through dealers or distributors. 
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January 9-10 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All College Students, Wash., D.C. 
January 11-13 
National Conference on Health Education for 
All Prospective Teachers, Wash., D.C. 
February 5-11 
National Children’s Dental Health Week. 
February 15-17 
Southern District Convention, Nashville. 
February 15-18 
American Camping Association, National Con- 
vention, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
February 18-20 
Tenth Annual Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Purdue University. 
February 18-23 
NEA Department of Rural Education, annual 
meeting, Atlantic City. 
February 25-29 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, convention, Chicago. 
March 24-26 
Phi Delta Pi Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 
March 24-30 
National Biennial AA'HPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 
March 24 
National Conference on Accreditation Stand- 
ards for Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
March 25 
Meeting of Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
March 26 
Meeting of College Recreation Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
March 28 
Meeting of Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 
April 11-13 
Central District Convention (with Midwest Rec 
reation Assn.), Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 
April 20-22 
Midwest APECW, Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind. 
April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 
April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Rens. 
May 5-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing. 
June 17-24 
Workshop of the NAPECW, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 


Every inch a true high fidelity instrument .. . 
2 and every inch a truly portable phonograph 
that faculty and students can carry wherever 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
Mark VII is registered high fidelity, laboratory 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA 


Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity 
creations. 


The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a 
6-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- 
cies, with two 34-inch speakers for high 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 


tot 


NAME 


sends 


h Fidelity to 


RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” ® Portable Phonograph 


frequencies. Mark VII plays at all three 
speeds and changes automatically. 


Mark VII facts 
Color ... Brown leatherette 


Dimensions ... Height 104g”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834” 


Tube Complement . . . Three RCA Victor Preferred 
Type Tubes plus rectifier 


Power Rating . . . 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


Educate yourself on the RCA Victor Mark . aa % 
VII. Clip the coupon for information... 4 
or call your RCA Victor dealer about a g 


demonstration performance. % 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. A-7 
Radio Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 
Please send full information on Mark VII. 
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aimed at the improvement 
of health behavior for 
more effective living... 


by 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 

WILFRED C. SUTTON 
University of California, Los Angeles 
LLOYD E. WEBSTER 


Los Angeles County Schools 


490 pages $4.75 


Presenting a modern educational ap- 
proach to the subject, this practical 
text discusses first the major health 
needs of college students and suggests 
activities to assist them in appraising 
their own demands and desires re- 
lating to effective living. The remain- 
ing five parts of the book are con- 
cerned with content, activities, and 
materials, organized to help students 
find ways aud means of meeting their 
needs and interests in relation to per- 
sonal, family, and community health 
responsibilities. 


The authors believe that the forces of 
personal, family, and community 
health interact as the individual makes 
his life adjustments. Emphasis is 
placed on intelligent action rather 
than on memorization of body parts. 


Here is a book which challenges the 
student to improve his own health, 
that of his family and his community 
through increased understanding. 
positive, wholesome attitudes and 
practices, 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW - HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. = 


AUTHORS 


@ Tenley Albright, a student at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., is World 
Ladies Figure Skating Champion. 
Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, director of Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston University, was formerly 
AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education. 


@ Thomas R. Bedecki is Head Hockey Coach 
and Assistant Professor of Education at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


@ Dr. Jack E. Hewitt, director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, has 
held many offices in the AAHPER. He 
is author of 20 research studies. 


@ Larry Killick, president of Backyard 
Basketball, owned and operated by Lit- 
tle Kid, Inc., 180 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., is the author of several arti- 
cles on juvenile basketball. 


@ Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, professor of 
Family Life at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, is the author of Sex Educa- 
tion as Human Relations and other 
books, Science Research Associates pam- 
phlets, and articles on sex, marriage, 
and family. 


@ James L. Malfetti is Assistant Professor 
of Health Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. He is author 
of a Research Quarterly article on 
‘health education, May 1955. 


@ Dr. Ethel L. Martus is Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education at 
the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. She is 
active in AAHPER. 


@ Dennis K. Stanley, dean of the College of 
Physical Education and Health, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, is author of 
An Acre of Golf, April 1955 JOURNAL. 
He is active in AAHPER. 


Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It 
column—in loose-leaf style for inser- 
tion in your own three-ring binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


PERFORMANCE 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 


Sold Only 


in 
Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


GRAND SLA 
Golf Clubs 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 


Louisville, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Kentucky 
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OUR COVER 
THIS PHYSICAL education 
building is one of many new 
college facilities now being 
built all over the United States. 
In response to requests from 
physical education staffs for 
advice in planning, designing, 
and equipping their new facili- 
ties, three articles in this is- 
sue give first-hand experience 
about functional facilities for 
coeds, men, and women. Other 
articles on facilities will ap- 
pear in coming issues. 
DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
ATTRACTIONS to be found 
at the 1956 District Conven- 
tions are described in our cen- 
ter spread, pages 32-33. The 
Southern District Convention 
program is in this issue, and 
programs of other districts 
will appear in March. Don’t 
miss reservation blanks (p. 
59). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
FEBRUARY will be the Na- 
tional Convention issue, with 
detailed listings of all meet- 
ings and other events. It will 
also contain articles on health 
education, facilities, camping, 
sports, ete. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with thé new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to your 
lormer address once the Post Office 
has been notified of your address change. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


JANUARY 195 


Vol. 27, No. 1 


Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Health Education 


Good Sex Education for College Students 
Lester A. Kirkendall 31 
Let’s Put Life into College Health Education! 
James L. Malfetti 35 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Building College Gymnasiums—A Symposium 


1. A Coeducational Gymnasium Jack E. Hewitt 8 
2. A Men’s Gymnasium D. K. Stanley 10 
3. A Women’s Gymnasium Ethel L. Martus 14 
Hockey Fundamentals...» Thomas Bedecki 20 
Conditioning and Training for Competitive 
De Koff 42 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Figure Skating for Recreation 
Tenley Albright, as told to J. Bertram Kessel 17 
Backyard Basketball Larry Killick 24 


General Interest 


The White House Conference on Education—Impli- 
cations for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 18 


Highlights of the College Intramural Sports 


Conference William Meredith 22 
Convention of the Southern District of AAHPER, 

Nashville, Tenn., February 15-17 28 
District Conventions, 1956 32 
District Convention Reservation Blanks 59-63 

Features 
Coming Events 2 Coast to Coast : 46 
About the Authors 4 Sports for Girls and Women 50 
Editor's Mail 6 Recreational Therapy 52 
New Books in Brief 36 Audio-Visual Materials 53 
Coaches Column 42 Your District Reporter. ss 59 
Spotlight on the Dance. 44 JOURNAL Goes to Class... 64 
Advertisers in This Issue... 64 


The Journal of Health- cal EAtueation-Rocrention, published oop id Sroeaber April inclusive, and bi-monthly in May and June, by the 
jon, an t Sixteenth St. i 


American Association for Health, Physica! Educati 


.W., Washington 6, D.C. Entered as second-class matter at 


rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Views and opinions expressed by authors 
are not necessarily those of the Association. Subscription prices: $2 of membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., 
Apr., Sept. All members of the Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membersbip (including $2 
Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $5). Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AA HPER member. Regu- 
lar rates apply for libraries and institutions ($* for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the 
Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The Ar -rican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is a non-profit organiss- 
tion and is a Department of the National Edu:ation Association. Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be 
made. The eontents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consulting Education Index. Copyright, 1956, by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N .W., Washington 6, D. C 
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colors 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 


Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 


No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send for 

Catalog 
Oxford Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Rditor’s 
Mail 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Since the Kraus-Weber test has been 
published (in this JOURNAL Dec. 1953 
under title “Muscular Fitness and 
Health”), over 200 testers have been cer- 
tified to give this test and a number of 
studies have been made with it. 

The published, as well as the unpub- 
lished, findings to date have confirmed 
the trend of physical fitness as origi- 
nally reported by ‘us. However, there 
has been considerable misinterpreta- 
tion and misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing and implications of the test. 

Having answered a number of ques- 
tions repeated times, we feel that a 
summary of the main points in doubt 
may be helpful. 

One of the difficulties in interpret- 
ing the K-W test seems to lie in the fact 
that it constitutes a medical, clinical 
test-battery and that it indicates a 
minimum level of muscular fitness com- 
patible with healthy living. The ques- 
tions asked in this area are: 

(1) Why rate failing of one test- 
item as complete failure? 

Answer: If you fail one of a battery 
of minimum tests you are below mini- 
mum. If you have sugar in your urine 
you cannot be considered healthy even 
though all other clinical findings are 
normal. 

\(2) Very few “back” tests are failed; 
why use them at all? 

Answer: Clinically, back strength 
failures have been found significant. 
Omitting this part of the test because 
few fail it, would analogous to omit- 
ting chest X-rays 1rom a general check- 
up because the majority of chests pass 
as normal. 

Another area causing difficulties is 
the floor-touch flexibility test. Flexi- 
bility is an important part of muscular 
fitness. Its absence reflects tension. 
This test has not only orthopedic impli- 
cations (tension syndrome) but emo- 
tional implications as well. It indicates 
imbalance between physical outlet and 
emotional stimuli. 

Question: Does the floor-touch test 
depend on size? 

Answer: No; computations made by 
Dr. Sonja Weber in our original pos- 
ture studies (1945), as well as present 
testing experience, show that size does 
not significantly affect performance in 
this test. 


Another item that produces some con- 
fusion, is the fact that no norms for 
the K-W test to age, sex, height, weight 
are given. 

Question: Why do the K-W tests 
apply to all age, sex, weight, height 
groups? 

Answer: Because they are self-cor- 
relating. They test your strength 
against your own body weight and size. 
As long as you walk, you must manage 
your weight, your height with your key 
posture muscles. They are the ones 
tested. Therefore no norms are needed. 

In several instances, an attempt has 
been made to correlate the K-W tests 
with strength tests. There is no direct 
correlation. 

Question: Why do K-W test scores 
not correlate with grip strength test 
scores, for instance? 

Answer: Because the K-W tests are 
muscular tests for strength and flexi- 
bility. No direct correlation with sole 
strength tests can be expected. 

In addition, grip strength alone is 
not correlated with strength of posture 
muscles. Moreover, grip strength only 
correlates about 25 per cent with total 
strength. 

One point of inquiry has been the 
failure peak at age 11. One might ex- 
plain that peak by the difficulty experi- 
enced by children at pubescence, which 
is well reflected in the tests, especially 
in the tension-item (floor-touch). 

Higher or lower ratings have been 
found in various places. Doubtless this 
is owing to differences in local physical 
education programs, more or less physi- 
cally active communities, walking to 
school, etc. These individual variations 
prove the value of the test as an indi- 
cator of extraneous fitness factors. 

It is hoped that this will clear up some 
of the more frequent questions. 

HANS Kraus, M.D. 

Assoc. Prof., Physical Medicine 

N.Y.U. College of Medicine 
DEAR EDITOR: 

It is with consternation that I read 
on page 19 of the October issue of the 
JOURNAL that Edith M. Lindsay is at 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

The reason for my concern is that 
this error will strengthen the already 
prevalent misconception that the Uni- 
versity at Berkeley is doing little or 
nothing in the field of professional 
training in Health Education. 

While we must concede defeat (tem- 
porarily) at the hands of UCLA on the 
football field, we refuse to yield in the 
matter of Dr. Lindsay. She belongs to 
U.C. (which is still at Berkeley) and we 
will not surrender her. 

FRANKLIN M. HENRY 

Dept. of Phys. Educ. 

U. of Calif., Berkeley 
Our apology for this proofreading error. We 
are glad to have the opportunity to give the 
correct data here. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Charlton-Pollard High School in Beaumont, Texas, not only 

selected a new Porter-developed 247-B Gate-type Backstop to 

bridge a folding partition which cut the main court in half, 

> but installed four Porter 217-B “Hoistaway” Backstops on the 

two parallel practice courts. Porter 208-B Rectangular Plywood 
Backboards are used on the “Hoistaways”. 


Whether the problem is easy or difficult, Porter 
has the best answer when it comes to basketball 
d backstops. When Charlton-Pollard High School folding partition to be closed. Easy to operate 
e in Beaumont, Texas, faced the question of how to and rigid when in use, this new Porter back- 
it bridge a folding partition which bisected the stop will be seen in more and more gym- 
" gymnasium, they turned to Porter. The answer re aaa folding partitions grow 
was a new gate-type backstop which undoubtedly a 
a will win instant favor with architects and builders CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
Whether your problem is 
| planning to use modern folding partitions. For 0 building or 
al nearly a century, The J. E. Porter Corporation adding basketball backstops 
or gymnasium apparatus to 
{ has been solving problems in design and manu- an old building, you will 
| facture. Countless schools and community centers 
he all over America boast of Porter installations. neering staff. No obligation. 
to 
ve 
THE J. E. 0 R CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 
Ne Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
he 
| 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 
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S ELDOM IN A lifetime does a 
Director of Physical Education 
have the opportunity to direct the 
planning of a brand new million-dol- 
lar gymnasium for men and women. 
When I was appointed to my present 
position in 1951, while serving on the 
staff at the University of California, 
Berkeley, it was my task to work 
with the University architects on 
building plans for the new University 
of California campus at Riverside. 
Weare the eighth and youngest mem- 
ber of the University of California, 
situated on 400 acres of land adja- 
cent to the University Citrus Experi- 
ment Station in Riverside. The new 
campus is strictly a four-year Liberal 
Arts College and at present the Re- 
gents have spent over seven million 
dollars on five buildings, one of which 
is the physical education plant. 

The directors of the five divisions 
of the new coilege were chosen in 
1951-52 to assist in planning build- 
ings and organizing the curriculum. 


MULTIPLE-USE PLAN 

The first phase of our building plan 
was to set down in writing our de- 
sired facilities and how we wanted 
them to function. This would be 


Foyer is 
functional, 
providing 
space for 


recreation. 


Building 


—a symposium 


College Gymnasiums 


1. A COEDUCATIONAL GYMNASIUM 


based on the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the department. Adminis- 
tratively, we were to have one De- 
partment of Physical Education with 
the chairman or director heading a 
combined men’s and women’s staff. 
There would be a two-year required 
lower division service program for 
men and women; most of the activi- 
ties whenever possible would be con- 
ducted on a coeducational basis. Due 
consideration would always be given 
to specialized activities when re- 
quired only for men or women. 
Intramural athletics and recrea- 
tional opportunities were to be given 
their rightful emphasis for both 
sexes either individually or on a co- 
educational basis. Varsity sports be- 
ing a part of the Physical Educa- 
tion program at Riverside must like- 
wise be evaluated and relationships 
indicated in the building plans. The 
gymnasium would have the only 
large auditorium space; social and 
university functions would share this 
facility. A major program in physical 
education for the future was also 
listed on the master planning sheet. 
After surveying all these objec- 
tives, it was plainly evident the vari- 
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ous stations within the building must 
be planned for multiple use. 


THE DANCE ROOM 

The dance room, 60 ft. x 45 ft., was 
built for the purpose of handling 
classes in modern, social, folk, and 
square dancing with other special! ac- 
tivity sections, if necessary, in fenc- 
ing, self-defense (boxing, wrestling, 
judo), tumbling, gymnastics and body 
building. The room would also serve 


The author inspecting dressing locker. Note 
individual box lockers, ratio 7 to 1, and 
ventilation ducts. 


small University gatherings such as 
receptions, musicals, and recitals. 
The dance room is aesthetic in ap- 
pearance; the ceiling is curved, the 
cabinets and doors are of white 
birch, the floor is hardwood strip 
maple, on one end wall is a 27 ft. long 
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boards; and floor plates for removable equipment. 


x 7 ft. high plate-glass mirror and 
on opposite walls are cabinets and 
plate-glass sliding doors through 
which lawn, shrubs, and trees can be 
viewed. The mirror is made in three 
sections of 9 ft. each without divid- 
ers. Such construction is less expen- 
sive than a solid plate glass. A mir- 
ror in a room provides an optical 
illusion of doubling the room size, 
besides having a functional purpose 
as an aid in the teaching of activities. 

Adequate storage space is a must 
in any room having multiple pur- 
poses. The main storage area which 
contains the grand piano is 21 ft. x 
7 ft. 4 in., and the long individual 
closets 7 ft. high x 48 ft. long x 2 ft. 
7 in. in depth house some of the dance 
costumes, a mobile record player, 
rhythm rack stand, and a built-in 
record cabinet for dance records. All 
doors are double-hung for ease of 
moving equipment in and out. The 
locks used on every door are keyed 
alike. 

The ceiling and walls are insulated 
and treated with acoustical plaster. 
Fiberglass curtains cover the plate- 
glass sliding doors on a double tra- 
verse track. This makes it possible 
to darken the dance room when de- 
sirable, as well as serving to improve 
the acoustics in the room. 

Large fluorescent lights in the ceil- 
ing, with aluminum basket weave de- 
flectors, are controlled by individual 
switches, which make it possible to 
have a variation of lighting. 

Adjacent to this room, we have con-~ 
structed a small, yet complete, kitchen 
for the purpose of serving light re- 
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, with automatic folding door; tel 
windows in eal near clock; storage area under clock (at both ends of gym); two electric score- 


Outdoor swimming 
pool. Low aluminum 
diving board swings 
back and ladders are 
removable. Louvers 
in gym are inlets for 
ventilation. Wall 
around area not 
shown. 


Dance room—Note storage closets, rhythm rack stand, portable phonograph and public address 
cabinet, strip maple flooring, wall mirror. Sliding glass doors lead to the potio (not shown). 


freshments. One end of the kitchen 
has a panel door which enables us to 
serve food directly onto the patio. 


MAIN GYMNASIUM 

The main gymnasium, 114 ft. long 
x 92 ft. wide, will accommodate six 
official badminton games, two volley- 
ball games, two separate cross-courts 
for basketball games, each 74 ft. x 
44 ft., a portable boxing ring in the 
center of the gymnasium, a 94 ft. x 
50 ft. varsity basketball court, var- 
sity tumbling and gymnastics, and 
other physical education activities 
desiring indoor space. In addition, 
the gymnasium is used extensively 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Above: Area of 

main gym in use 
for a_ physical 
education class. 


Right: Same room 
being used for 
large program. 


physical educator that, in prepar- 
ing justifications for needed facili- 
ties, he searches the field for contrib- 
uting information. Such questions as 
“How did you people do it?,” “What 
are the angles on this matter?,” 
“How can we best make our ap- 
proach?,” are typical from those 
making plans for additional facilities. 


DEMONSTRATED ‘NEED 

It is entirely true that the most 
effective justification for a new fa- 
cility is a demonstrated need. Gym- 
nasiums should serve as focal points 
for a number of community activi- 
ties. This holds true whether they 
are to serve college or university 
communities, urban neighborhoods, 
city sections, suburban or county 
areas. 

The success or failure of a bid for 
funds is often in direct proportion to 
the need for the building expressed 
in the availability of the building for 
a variety of community uses. 

It is entirely practicable to con- 
struct a building that will serve a 
variety of organizations if proper 
attention is given to such factors as 


I’ IS TYPICAL of our modern-day 


(1) location, (2) accessibility (auto- 
mobile parking, ingress and egress, 
and pedestrian traffic), (3) facilities 


for cleaning, (4) proper lighting, 
heating and cooling, (5) physical 
properties for group meetings such 
as staging, separating doors, etc., 
and (6) security devices for protec- 
tion of all equipment, furnishings, 
and supplies. 


BUILDING FUNDS 

It is good technique to get influ- 
ential persons to take action in your 
behalf in such a way as to have them 
feel that it was “their idea” and, 
while some will recognize this tech- 
nique, it is none-the-less flattering 
and quite acceptable. 

In our particular case, the follow- 
ing several agencies combined to sug- 
gest the need for facilities: the 
Board of Control of State Universi- 
ties, an Alumni Committee, a Fac- 
ulty-Administrative Steering Com- 
mittee, and last but certainly not 
least the Governor of the State and 
his Cabinet who were the final au- 
thorities in the allocation and re- 
lease of funds. Points of contact, 
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2. A MEN’S GYMNASIUM 
by D. K. STANLEY 


University of Florida 


timing, and the like are, of course, 
local decisions but the whole is a co- 
ordination program of public and 
human relations. Great patience and 
carefully planned approach is the es- 
sence of this first phase of acquiring 
a building fund. 

The Florida Gymnasium was 
planned as a Gymnasium-Auditorium 
to provide a functional facility for 
the following units: (1) Physical 
education and health education in all 
phases; (2) Intercollegiate athletics; 
(3) Registration and orientation; 
(4) University graduation and other 
convocations; (5) Lyceum Council 
and civic music events; (6) Student 
body and military ROTC dance se- 
ries; and (7) such other functions as 
were deemed necessary in the best 
interests of the University. It is the 
opinion of all concerned that the 
presentation of the “multiple use” 
idea was responsible for our securing 
the building funds. 

While the building is the seat of 
the College of Physical Education and 
Health and is the direct responsibility 
of the Dean of that College, a special 
presidential committee originated 
and maintains a “priority use” sched- 
ule which in nearly ten years has 
changed little or none. 

Some special emergency requests 
for short-term use have been handled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
A schedule of charges for rental is 
made to each organization, except 
physical education and athletics, by 
the University Business Manager. 
These funds help the University 
Maintenance Department to service 
the facility properly. 


PLANNING PRINCIPLES 

Planning a building can be a very 
wonderful group effort with result- 
ing closer professional and personal 
ties—or the very opposite. The first 
prerequisites for planning should be 
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a complete understanding and accept- 
ance of the following principles: 

1. In the final analysis there must be one 
responsible person who must make deci- 
sions. 

2. This final authority must have the trust 
and confidence of all the persons who are 
taken in on the planning. 

3. Each unit concerned with the use of 
the building (and that means every unit, 
not physical education alone) should have 
representation in at least the preliminary 
planning. 

4. These representatives must not adopt 
an attitude which says “if you don’t pro- 
pose. to take my advice why ask me to par- 
ticipate in the planning?” 

5. It must be recognized that mistakes 
are inevitable. 

6. It must be recognized that the degree 
to which the building can serve a number 
of purposes is controlled largely by finances 
and grounds available. 


To sum up this phase of the pro- 
cedure—staff should be (and in our 
case were) invited to make their 
maximum and minimum needs known 
and to participate in meetings with 
the Dean, his assistants, and the ar- 
chitect to the point wherein space, 
location of space, type, and such mat- 
ters as affect the particular operation 
of each instructor were “shaped up” 
into a practicable working plan. 
Large group participation beyond 
that point can slow down production, 
cause personal animosities, and pro- 
duce little of real assistance. 

In addition to the ideas secured 
from the physical education staff and 
representatives of the other units 
concerned the Dean, several assist- 
ants, the University planning archi- 
tect, and the building architect con- 
sulted the National Facilities Guide 
and several books written by profes- 
sional physical educators as well as 
plans of some existing facilities at 
institutions throughout the country 
where valuable information was gath- 
ered. This visitation expense was 
particularly well justified, because 
it illustrated “architecture in func- 
tion’ which is sometimes quite differ- 
ent from the same plan seen on the 
drafting board. 


PLAN OF BUILDING 

The plan we evolved as the result 
of the described preparation divided 
the building in two ways. First, the 
conventional layout or “horizontal” 
design as follows: (1) the headhouse, 
comprising principally offices, semi- 
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nar rooms, and library located in the 
front section of the building; (2) 
the physical education and intra- 
mural activity areas located in the 
“middle” section of the building; and 
(3) the intercollegiate athletic and 
auditorium area plus the dressing 
rooms, classrooms, and “special’’ 
rooms located in the rear section of 
the building. Secondly, the design 
embodies a “vertical” or from “bot- 
tom to top” arrangement. Each level 
is connected with ample stairways 
and, in some cases, ramps for ease 
of moving heavy equipment and to 
enable wheelchairs to move about in 
the building. 

Upon mounting the front steps, one 
enters the foyer. This foyer extends 
to right and left and opens onto the 
corridors. (It should be noted that 
this “level” is some ten feet above 
“ground floor’ or surface level.) 
This area contains administrative 


and ticket offices. The corridors trav- 
erse thence the length of the build- 
ing and continue completely around 
the structure. Where the corridors 
on either side enter the rear or in- 
tercollegiate athletic gymnasium- 
auditorium section of the building, a 
seriés of vomitories open onto the 
seating areas on the “inside” of each 
corridor while the “outside” of each 
corridor opens onto three spacious 
classrooms which are well lighted 
with a maximum of window space. 
This arrangement provides class- 
rooms on each of both sides of the 


building. Opening off the corridors 
at the rear of the building are a pro- 
jection room and a dance room. In 
addition, access is provided to the out- 
door pool deck while ramps lead down 
to the gym floor level where entrances 
to the gym proper and exits to the 
street are provided. 

The “first” or ground floor level 
contains the main gymnasium floors, 
offices for the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Required Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and dressing rooms for 
the physical education and general 
university faculties. The faculty 
dressing rooms and offices are lo- 
cated in the front or headhouse sec- 
tion of the building. The middle sec- 
tion contains the physical education 
gym floor with storage rooms that 
open onto the gymnasium and also 
to the street. In the rear, or inter- 
collegiate athletic-auditorium  sec- 

(Concluded on page 54) 


Locker area and equipment cage. 
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New Wilson “T-Square” Shoulder Pad provides 
far | more protection plus a ape blocking area! 


University flat pad-F3210 


At last! A pad that can’t break down on contact . . . or shift 
or choke! Its new shallower-corrugated, longer front gives 
better chest protection. Its new body-hugging fiber con- 
formation coupled with its new 2-eyelet lacers mean your 
players can even swing their arms forward without unseat- 
ing the pad. And it’s lighter, too, with better-protection 


Ensolite under all fibers. 
New exclusive DOUBLE CAP ss at New WEB LOCK feature keeps 
keeps the pad square under se- f cee epaulets from skewing. Unique 
verest impact. Acts as outside eq > he locking action of webbing, at- 
cantilever over ball of shoulder f 2 ta tached between epaulet and 


—shifts shock first to its own ae double cap, means epaulet can’t 
periphery, then to base cap, A =) be smashed into wearer’s neck 
_ finally to *4” Ensolite which dé or face. Same construction elim- 
mousetraps most of residue. | inates hinge tears, too. 


Your Wilson salesman will contact you shortly. We urge you to place your orders 
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New Wilson TP helmet offers same great 
protection now with new “air-conditioned” design 


New leather beading around entire 
outer edge affords better protection, 
better appearance. 


New cut-out ear padding allows face 
masks to be mounted without mutila- 
tion of the helmet lining. New upper 
ear padding is tailored for ideal fit. 


New Cup-Tite chin strap is designed to 
fit any chin. Does not require adjust- 
ment to stay in place, eliminates both 
jow irritation and "lock-jawed” signal 


calling. 


F2000 Here’s peak protection against head injury! The new TP 
features a one-piece, molded Tenite plastic shell with a patented * 
composite padding of Ensolite and Latex Foam throughout the 
entire interior. And Ensolite is still 3 to 7 times more effective 
than any other shock-absorbent material in football. 


The “RP”-F2010 This rubber 
plastic helmet represents the ulti- 
mate in safety. It fits low in the 
back to protect the base of the 
skull. It extends forward enough 
to cover the temples, yet does not 
obstruct vision. Its inner-safety 
construction is attached direct to 
the crown. There are no raised or 
exposed parts to cut the opposi- 
tion. And there’s no ring or echo 
due to the unique formation of its 
ear molds. Has patented* Enso- 

’ lite and Latex Foam composite 
i padding. Cup-Tite chin strap. 


early to avoid delay and disappointment. 


Special crown padding is positioned 
on three 1%", streamlined web sus- 
pensions. Entire helmet lining is latex. 
treated pearl cowhide. 


4 new ventilating channels aliow easy 
oir flow around player's head. Helmet 
seats better, too, since new design 
provides more comfortable fit. 


*Patent No. 2,634,415 
F2002 Like F2000, except has 
popular 6-point, Navy-type, 
134” suspension. Same pat- 
ented* Ensolite and Latex 
Foam composite padding! 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * Branch offices 
in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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HE MARY CHANNING Coleman 

Gymnasium was constructed at 
the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1950-52. 
Although this new building is a fa- 
cility complete within itself, it can be 
considered an addition to the 30- 
year-old Rosenthal Gymnasium. An 
enclosed connecting passage makes 
possible the operation of the two 
gyninasiums as a single unit. 

The need for enlarged facilities 
was evident to administrators, stu- 
dents, and University officials when 
it became apparent that the Rosen- 
thal gymnasium constructed for a 
student body of 800 women students 
could no longer accommodate the 
needs in physical education for a 
student body of 2,200. Perhaps the 
most thorough convincing of admin- 
istrators and legislators was done by 
students who requested ‘‘more space 
for play,” more “opportunities for 
co-recreation,” “more laboratories 
for learning.” Major students were 
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Another exterior view of Mary Channing Col Gy 


especially eager to meet with Visit- 
ing Committees of the Board of 
Trustees, University officials, and leg- 
islature members in an effort to out- 
line the need for enlarged facilities 
for the broadening of their profes- 
sional preparation. 

Annual and seasonal departmental 
programs such as “gym meet,” tour- 
naments, and intramural events were 
curtailed by limitations of space for 
players and spectators. No dressing 
areas were available for “dates,” 
which limited the co-recreation pro- 
gram. The “old gymnasium” was lit- 
erally “bursting at the seams.” A 
far-sighted administration, alert to 
and in sympathy with progressive 
ideas of the department led the way 
in presenting the need of a new facil- 
ity through the channels of state ap- 
propriation. 


WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY 

The appropriation finally granted, 
Chancellor W. C. Jackson assigned 
Edward B. Loewenstein as architect 


Building 
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3. A WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM 


by ETHEL L. MARTUS 


Woman’s College of University of North Carolina 


for the project. This was perhaps the 
most vital decision in our realization 
of a gymnasium for women students 
designed by women. Mr. Loewen- 
stein’s first official act as our archi- 
tect was to call a meeting of his staff 
and the staff of the department of 
Physical Education for the purpose 
of defining the philosophy of the 
building. In the first stages of this 
planning, hours were spent in shar- 
ing with the architects and engineers 
our ideas of a woman’s prwgram of 
physical education as they were re- 
flected in our dreams for facilities. 

During the months and years 
awaiting legislative action on budget 
requests, the staff had had opportu- 
nity to define and formulate ideas of 
function, beauty, and arrangement 
of teaching stations. Each staff mem- 
ber had drawn rough floor plans, 
and these many plans had been con- 
solidated into a basic scheme. We 
knew what we wanted, and archi- 
tectural experts were eager to advise 
us of ways in which sound construc- 
tion could proceed. 

We knew that the Mary Channing 
Coleman Gymnasium should be a 
building for women students—a 
functional and modern laboratory for 
learning, for growth, and for that de- 
velopmental part of general educa- 
tion in higher education which em- 
phasizes and uses the medium of 
physical activity; that the building 
should provide abundant opportuni- 
ties for professional laboratory ex- 
periences for undergraduate and 
graduate women professional stu- 
dents; that varied facilities should be 
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‘ Exterior side view, showing lighted outdce: terrace used for dancing and roller skating. 
; 
mnasium. 


provided for recreation and for co- 
recreation; that this should be a 
building for women in which color, 
harmony, design, femininity, and 
ease of housekeeping should domi- 
nate constructional planning. The 
architectural staff accepted eagerly 
the challenge of a woman’s philoso- 
phy for a woman’s building. 

Throughout the entire construc- 
tion project, the architect and proj- 
ect supervisor were alert to our 
choices in regard to function, design, 
color, and furnishings. All available 
reference materials on building, plan- 
ning, and construction were discussed 
with the architectural staff. Some 
visitations were made to other col- 
leges and universities. The architect 
made available for our study current 
architectural journals, reference cat- 
alogues, and construction plans for 
other physical education facilities. 
Popular magazines, such as House 
Beautiful and House and Garden, 
were used for ideas. 

The architect’s office provided ex- 
pert consultants on lighting, color, 
design, and other technical phases of: 
construction. Samples of exterior 
and interior details were furnished 
for staff decisions on color and 
suitability. No major decision con- 
cerning the construction was made 
without consultation with the physi- 
cal education staff. The complete 
understanding and co-operation of 
the architect and construction super- 
visor were of great importance to us 
in the realization of our plans. 


MODERN, FUNCTIONAL PLANT 
The Mary Channing Coleman Gym- 
nasium combines a modern physical 
education plant with a functional, 
contemporary design. Exterior sim- 
plicity of detail is gained by face 
brick, concrete, and limestone. Main 
exterior features are cantilevered 
stairs, concrete canopies over win- 
dows, and the use of steel rigid 
frames over the gymnasium. Rough- 
ly, the building is the shape of a “T,” 
two stories in height, except for the 
rear portion which is one story with 
an open, lighted, terrace (105 ft. x 
120 ft.) above. The ground floor 
houses the following units: correc- 
tive laboratory, seminar rooms, ex- 
amining room, first aid room, equip- 
ment rooms, camera room, dark room, 
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Mary Channing Coleman 
Memorial Room. Note gavel 
used by Miss Coleman as 
second woman president of 
AAHPER. 


Above: Dance _ studios. 
Note wall mirror and Mod- 
ernfold door at right of 
stage. Right: Bowling alleys 
are used for instruction and 
recreation. 


library, staff offices, student lounge 
with efficiency kitchen unit, projec- 
tion room and visual aids room, music 
room, costume and sewing room, two 
dance studios convertible into stage 
for dance concerts, bowling alleys, 
indoor golf area, three locker-shower- 


dressing rooms, basket room, facili- 
ties for janitor and matrons. The 
main floor consists of the entrance 
lobby, staff offices, conference room, 
reception room, record room, mimeo- 
graph room, lounge and dressing 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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| To A. L. EBERSOLE, NATIONAL BOWLING COUNCIL "| 
| 1420 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| Please send me______16 m. black-and-white sound prints of your 
movie “Young America Bowls.’’ | understand the cost for each print 
of rode. 5 mamma picture is only $75.00, Enclosed is my check in the | 


American Junior Bowling Congress presents 


Young America Bowls 


A new exciting sound movie vivid., describing a tried 
and proved method of instruction for America’s leading participant sport. 


Youngsters everywhere now are bowling 
more than ever before in junior leagues, 
clubs and as part of their school recreation 
program. Coaches, instructors and recreation 
directors, too, are realizing the many 
advantages of bowling as a participant sport, 
enjoyed by boys and girls alike during 
their school days and as a sport they will 
enjoy for years. 


The American Junior Bowling Congress 
has just produced a new 25-minute, 
black-and-white sound movie, “Young 
America Bowls,” which illustrates a basic 
method of group bowling instruction... 

a remarkable aid to athletic instructors and 
physical education students, alike, in 
developing a bowling recreation program 
in their community. 


Prints of “Young America Bowls” are 
available on loan from the American Junior 
Bowling Congress, 19417 South Campbell 
Avenue, Chicago 43, Illinois, or by purchase 
from the National Bowling Council by 
using the handy order form below. 


“Young America Bowls” 
is sponsored by the 


National Bowling Council 


in the interest of youth participation 
in bowling as a wholesome recreation 


{ Please send the print(s) postpaid to: 


Establish 


ACT NOW... 
send in this order blank TODAY!’ 


HIGH SCHOOL 


"Bowling is wholesome recreation for group fun 


3 


Healthy activity of bowling is center of new friendship 


| 
: Correct form is established when coordination is young | 


fun 


The author, happy on skates. 


AVE WE overlooked figure skat- 
a ing as a recreation activity to 
be offered in schools and colleges or 
in community recreation programs? 
Certainly, it meets the criteria of a 
desirab!e activity. Why, then, isn’t 
it inciuded in more school and com- 
munity recreation programs? 

I believe that figure skating can 
be started with the elementary school 
child. it is fun and good exercise; 
it gives the children an opportunity 
for expression through movement 
that is difficult to find. 


INSTRUCTION 


Instruction for beginners could 
be given in groups, the number in 
keeping with the available space and 
the instructor’s ability. The approach 
is important, particularly during the 
child’s first introduction to the ac- 
tivity. Make it fun, provide oppor- 
tunity for an early sense of accom- 
plishment, and let them enjoy each 
other’s company by playing such 
games as “Shoot the Duck,” “Follow 
the Leader,” and “Tag.” 

As the children develop a certain 
amount of control, co-ordination, and 
confidence through practice of the 
basic skating positions, such as the 
outer forward, inner forward, outer 
back, and inner back, they can be 
taught simple movements beginning 
with the bunny hop, waltz jump, 
waltz turn, basic spiral, and figure 
eight. 

Learning how to stop worries some 
children in the early stages. They 
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Figure Shating 


Or 


tion 


by TENLEY ALBRIGHT 
World Ladies Figure Skating Champion 
as told to J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Boston University 


find it easier to move than to stop. 
Thus, it is necessary for the in- 
structor to offer several possibilities: 
the snow plow, done by pushing the 
heels apart, the T-stop, done }y plac- 
ing the stopping foot at a right angle 
to the other foot; and the ski stop, 
where the skater swings his whole 
body to one side with feet kept to- 
gether. All of these stops are per- 
formed with the skating blades held 
flat on the ice. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Figure skating, like other sports 
that call for the acquisition of basic 
skills, builds on progressions. There 
are four basic figure eights, for ex- 
ample, but 67 figure-eight variations. 
These, coupled with the _ spirals, 
jumps, and turns in different pat- 


About TENLEY ALBRIGHT— 


MISS ALBRIGHT, a winsome per- 
sonality and unpretentious despite 
her many laurels, is a junior pre- 
medical student at Radcliffe College. 
She started skating at nine years of 
age and began competing at 11 when 
she won the Eastern United States 
Ladies Juvenile Championship at 
Philadelphia, four months after an 
attack of non-paralytic poliomyelitis. 
From that date on, she acquired a 
series of skating championships, and 
at the age of 17 was World Cham- 
picen, North American Champion, 
and United States Ladies Senior 
Champion. Last year, in Vienna, 
Austria, she won the World Ladies 
Figure Skating Championship. This 
month she will appear in Cortina, 
Italy, for the Olympics and in defense 
of her title at the World’s Compe- 
titions at Garmisch, Germany, in 


February. 


terns, give one a myriad of combina- 
tion possibilities. Apply these to the 
interpretation of music and one has 
another expressive form of figure 
skating. Dancing in couples on ice 
has become increasingly popular dur- 
ing the last decade. Ice shows and 
revues such as those promoted and 
performed by Sonja Henie, Olympic 
Champion of 1928, 1932, and 1936, 
have added greater impetus to the 
interest in figure skating. 


SKATING TO MUSIC 


The innovation of music and its 
interpretation on ice has become a 
part of the Olympic competition in 
relatively recent years. When a 
skater appears in this international 
event, the judges ask for a certain 

(Concluded on page 56) 


Miss Albright cutting a figure eight on the ice, with lighting effects. 
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Vice-President Nixon and Mrs. Nixon chatting 


HE WHITE HOUSE Conference 
= Education was convened No- 
vember 28 as “the most thorough, 
widespread and concerted study that 
the American people have ever made 
of their educational problems,” in the 
words of President Eisenhower. 
More than 1,200 lay persons from 
every state and territory met with 
some 500 educators for three days 
of hard thinking. 


BACKGROUND 

As the White House Conference 
pattern developed over the past two 
years, AAHPER members were in- 
formed through bulietins, the JouR- 
NAL, and through professional meet- 
ings. State Association leaders were 
encouraged to participate in confer- 
ences in their own states and to 
serve as delegates to the White House 
Conference. 

Prior to the conference, the Head- 
quarters Staff prepared material in 
the areas of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation on the 
six major topics. Members of the 
staff worked closely with NEA staff 
members in order to insure a co- 
ordinated approach to these special 
areas and to add support to the all- 
over goals of education. Copies of 
these materials were sent to State 
Association presidents and to other 
professional leaders nationwide. 


IMPLICATIONS OF REPORTS 
The final report of the White House 
Conference on Education will be in 


with Clint Pace, Conference director 


three parts. The first part will in- 
clude the official report of each state 
and territorial conference. 

The second part of the report will 
include the consensus of delegates at- 
tending the conference on each of the 
six topics discussed. The third part 
will summarize the first two parts 
and add the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee for the Conference. 

In order to bring to your atten- 
tion those aspects of the consensus 
reports which relate to health educa- 
tion, physical education and recrea- 
tion, pertinent material has been ex- 
cerpted. As might be expected at a 
conference concerned with general 
education, relatively few of the As- 
sociation’s specific recommendations 
appeared on the brief consensus 
reports. 

However, the fact that consider- 
able emphasis was placed on the need 
for health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in some of the 
state reports reflects the work of 
AAHPER members with state dele- 
gations. It also points the direction 
if further progress is to be made. 


EXCERPTS FROM CONSENSUS 
REPORTS 


What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish? 

It is the consensus of these groups 
that the schools should continue to 
develop: 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time, including 
constructive leisure pursuits. 


Implications for 
Health, Physical 


Education, Recreation 


The White House 
Conference on 
Education 


In What Ways Can We Organize 
Our School Systems More Efficiently 
and Economically? P 

3. A study should be made of a 
12-month school year. 

4. There should be co-operation be- 
tween public and private authorities 
in efforts to provide school facilities 
for a given area. 

5. Since pupil-teacher ratios are 
an important factor in achieving edu- 
cational goals, class size should be 
large enough to permit an optimum 
program but small enough to permit 
attention to individual needs. 


What Are Our School 
Needs? 

Basic and Desirable Facilities: 

1. The basic facilities for every 
satisfactory school building should 
include housing for all functional 
services required to carry on the 
educational programs anticipated. 

4. Some felt that this report should 
also be particularized. Basic facili- 
ties for an elementary school: Ade- 
quate site, classrooms including kin- 
dergarten, office facilities, space for 
assembly and cafeteria activities or 
multi-purpose room, physical educa- 
tion and playground facilities and 
equipment, health unit, teachers 
room, service and sanitary facilities, 
toilet rooms, custodial and storage 
rooms. Desirable, but not mandatory, 
facilities should include special serv- 
ice rooms, library, and visual aids. 

5. Basic facilities for secondary 
schools: Adequate site, general 


Building 
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classrooms, special classrooms for 
science, art, homemaking, music, in- 
dustrial arts, and for vocational edu- 
cation, boys and girls physical educa- 
tion, offices, library and textbook 
rooms, cafeteria, auditorium, health 
unit, teachers lounge, locker facili- 
ties for students. Desirable, but not 
mandatory: Swimming pool, visual 
aid facilities. 

It is the consensus that the build- 
ings can be more effectively used for 
school and community purposes: 

1. The possible use of buildings 
for the entire 12 months by children 
and adults should be explored for 
educational, civic, and recreational 
purposes. 

2. Buildings should be open for 
adult evening classes, recreation, and 
general civic and community pur- 
poses, with school purposes having 
high priority. Proper supervisory 
control over use should be exercised 
so as to cause no interference with 
school operation. There should be 
supervision and budget provision for 
this extra use. 

3. Some felt that activities should 
include use of buildings during 
school hours on holidays and week- 
ends. 

5. On the question of extending the 
school-day or school-year use of 
buildings: some recommended a 
study; some were instructed to omit 
the topic; and some recommended 
caution in considering such pro- 
posals, 


How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers—and Keep Them? 

We believe that, to increase the 
supply of good teachers from any 
source, three basic considerations 
must be kept in mind: 

i. The prestige and status of teach- 
ing must be comparable to other pro- 
fessions within the community. 

2. The salary structure must be 
high enough and flexible enough to 
compete effectively with other fields 
bidding for quality manpower. 


3. The teacher’s job must be so 


defined as to challenge and attract 
the interest of talented people. 

A good teacher is one who has an 
active interest in children and youth; 
has a broad educational background; 
is professionally qualified and compe- 
tent; possesses good physical and 
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mental health; has a good moral 
character; manifests a desire for 
self-improvement; can work con- 
structively with other professional 
workers, parents, and the commu- 
nity; and is proud of teaching. 


How Can We Finance Our Schools— 
Build and Operate Them? 

Federal Aid for Schools 

A substantial majority felt that 
some states do not have sufficient 
financial resources to take care of 
the essential needs of the schools. 

The participants approved by a 
ratio of more than two to one the 
proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should increase its financial 
participation in public education. Of 
those favoring such increase, the 
overwhelming majority approved an 
increase in Federal funds for school 
building construction. On the issue 
of Federal funds to the states for 
local school operation, the partici- 
pants divided almost evenly. A very 
small minority was opposed to Fed- 
eral aid for education in any form. 

A majority agreed that all states 
and territories and the District of 
Columbia should be eligible for Fed- 
eral funds but that they should be 
granted only on the basis of demon- 
strated needs. 

Federal aid should never be per- 
mitted to become a deterrent to state 
and local initiative in education. 

The administration of Federal 
funds should be through the appro- 
priate state agency for education. 
This state agency should determine 
the relative needs of local school dis- 
tricts. There was some opinion that 
Federal administration of financial 
grants for education should be vested 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 


How Can We Obtain a Continuing 
Public Interest in Education? 

In the final analysis, a fine-quality 
educational program through the ra- 
diance and enthusiasm of its teach- 
ers and pupils is its own best ambas- 
sador. However, there are many 
activities at the community level 
which we have observed help create 
public interest in education. Some 
of these activities are: the organi- 
zation of such associations as the 
parent-teacher organizations, educa- 
tional associations, and various simi- 
lar groups; observance of special 
days and weeks devoted to education; 
wide use of television, radio, and 
newspapers; formation of study 
groups; local conferences; Board- 
appointed lay advisory committees; 
counsel groups; safety patrols; 
scheduled individual parent and 
teacher conferences; school news- 
papers; community use of school 
buildings; extracurricular activi- 
ties; illustrated annual reports by 
school boards; class reunions; stu- 
dent participation in community ac- 
tivities; teacher participation in 
community affairs. Opinion was 
divided on the use of school-commu- 
nity public relations directors. 


OUR CHALLENGE 

Each member of our profession 
must accept as a personal challenge 
the interpretation of the role of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation to his colleagues and to rep- 
resentatives of the general public. 

Association publications are use- 
ful tools for interpreting programs. 
Putting PR into HPER and the new 
physical education film, They Grow 
Up So Fast, are specific examples. * 


Typical group session. Delegates worked in 150 groups cf about 11 each. Second from right is 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
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‘Hockey Fundamentals | 


by THOMAS BEDECKI 


Head Hockey Coach, Colorado College 
Photos courtesy Colorado College Publicity Office 


BENT LEG ACTIVITY—Note different weight distribution and degrees of body lean. 
Also, note how hips form a straight line with the middle of the skate. 


» KATING is ice hockey’s most im- 
¢ portant fundamental; with it a 
player develops all-round balance, 
agility, and co-ordination, enabling 
him to react properly to any type of 
game situation. Most of the player’s 
time is spent in skating, especially 
under college regulations which per- 
mit a more wide open style of play 
than do the professional rules. The 
hockey player and coach should work 
continually to improve skating until 
it is the most polished of all his skills. 

An analysis of hockey skating re- 

veals several types. A player must 
learn to skate frontwards and back- 
wards, clockwise and counter-clock- 
wise; he must be able to turn quickly 
in any direction and at varying rates 
of speed. The following is a break- 
down of the ordinary forward skat- 
ing action. 
Body Position. Since hockey is a 
bent leg activity, body position, or a 
general weight distribution that pro- 
duces maximum efficiency, should be 
considered as the most important 
item for the hockey skater. 

The forward body lean should be 
from the hips. It should be noted 
here that each body type indicates a 


different degree of lean. Failure to 
use a forward body lean is one of the 
most common faults of the average 
ice hockey player. The essential 
point to keep in mind is the center of 
balance as placed in the hips, for 
normally the hip is in a straight line 
with the middle of the skate. A flex- 
ible knee action will enable a skater 
to change direction more quickly and 
with greater ease. A skater should 
always keep his knee ahead of his 
foot, so that he will have a greater 
tendency to place his weight on each 
forward stride. 

Arm and shoulder action in skat- 
ing should be co-ordinated with leg 
action in a smooth rhythm. Only 
thus can the glide and momentum 
possible on ice be attained. 

Posture. It is evident from the ac- 
companying pictures that long com- 
petitive playing of ice hockey may in 
some cases cause unfavorable changes 
in a player’s posture. In order to 
avoid bad body condition and to pre- 
vent young players from developing 
poor posture through hockey, the au- 
thor suggests participation in other 
sports, such as swimming, in the sum- 
mer session. Too, exercises charac- 


terized by extension, such as pull- 
ups, in the training program can be 
valuable. 

SKATING DRILLS 

1. Skating Push Drill. Players line 
up in pairs, one behind the other, at 
one end of the rink. Player number 
ONE places his hands, or his stick, 
on the hips or back of player number 
TWO, and pushes him the length of 
the rink. When the players get to 
the end of the rink they change 
places. This drill will help to develop 
the body position in lean, knee action, 
and push-off skating stroke 

2. Figure Eight and Four Skating 
Drill. Players skating behind one 
another take four gliding strides, 
then burst all out for four, continuing 
this procedure around one goal cage 
and then back around the other, 
forming a figure eight. This drill 
helps to develop a player’s ability to 
cut to both sides as well as quick 
break and a change of pace. 

3. Scramble, Forward and Backward 
Skating Drill. Players line up along 
the side of the rink. On the first 
whistle they skate forward; on sec- 
ond whistle they stop and scramble 
back to the starting pcint as fast as 
possible; on the third whistle, play- 
ers break skating forward to the 
other side. On the fourth whistle, 
players return skating backward to 
their original position. 


PASSING 

Passing is an action involving sev- 
eral skills, mainly stick-handling and 
skating. Practice should aim to co- 
ordinate body action with the tech- 
niques which come under the general 
heading of stick-handling. The pres- 
ent-day emphasis on speed and rule 
changes for advancing the puck has 
made accurate passing more im- 
portant than ever. 

To make a good pass, the arms and 
shoulders should be loose and relaxed, 
for the stick must be regarded as an 
extension of the arms and hands. 
The upper hand is worked against 
the lower hand, the latter acting as a 
lever. Giving the stick a quarter 
turn causes the blade to have a better 
puck-contact, thus improving con- 
trol and accuracy. Accuracy is the 
keynote in efficient passing and in- 
volves proper timing, proper direc- 
tion, and proper speed. The blade of 
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the stick in any type of pass should 
follow through in the direction of 
the pass. 

Pass Receiving. If accuracy is the 
key to making a good pass, then con- 
trol is the most important in receiv- 
ing it. In receiving passes, it is nec- 
essary to quarter-turn the blade in 
the direction of the pass, forming a 
good puck-contact or pocket with the 
ice. This technique, together with a 
slight give when contact is made, will 
help to nurse the puck and will pre- 
vent it from sliding off the end of 
the blade. The blade of the stick 
should be at right angles to the direc- 
tion from which the puck is coming. 
Keeping the angle of the blade so 
that it takes the puck squarely is 
the secret of good pass-receiving. 


PASSING DRILLS 

1. Passing in Pairs Drill (Stationary). 
Players are paired off, each pair 
having a puck. The players pass the 
puck back and forth. At first, short 
passes are used; then the distance 
between players is increased, gradu- 
ally making longer and longer-passes. 
The progression from this drill 
would be lateral passing, where play- 
ers pass the puck back and forth 
skating the length of the ice. 

2. Forward Line Passing Drill. For- 
ward lines from a circle at face-off 
circles and skate around the circle, 
passing to each from various angles. 
This drill will have right-hand shots 
making backhand passes when going 
clockwise. On the whistle, the direc- 
tion is reversed. 


SHOOTING 

Control is fundamental to shooting 
in hockey. It is best to have the 
players first shoot at a stationary 
target, for this will give them the 
feel of the stick and puck. When 
they have given the necessary atten- 
tion to the stationary target, they 
can start working on the goal tenders. 
Shooting Technique. In shooting, the 
player should hold the puck close to 
the heel of the stick for greater 
power; bending the face of the blade 
over against the top of the puck 
helps control. The hands should be 
close together on the stick for a 
whipping action. The palms of the 
hand should be square against the 
side of the stick, and the thumbs 
should point down towards the ice. 
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PASSING TECHNIQUE—Note position of sticks in making and receiving a pass. 


The shooting movement begins 
with a sweeping motion in which the 
forward weight of the body leads. 
To keep the shot low, the player 
must lean the body well over the 
stick, keep the handle of the stick 
well ahead of the blade, and follow 
through low. For a low shot, the 
stick must be “cupped” and tor a high 
shot, the blade must be “‘opened.” The 
low shot to the goal tender’s stick 
side is the most difficult to stop. 
Hard or Power Shot. Here the wrists 
are cocked back. Just before the 
puck begins to go in front of the 
player, he snaps his wrists vigor- 
ously. The height at which the puck 
travels is determined by the height 
to which the blade of the stick is 
raised in the follow through of the 
shot. For this particular shot, the 
stick must finish below the level of 
the shooter’s knee. 

Slap Shot. This shot is very effective 
because it has the element of sur- 
prise. It is best to have the puck 
more in front than to the side be- 
cause then it is possible to get a more 
powerful slap into the puck. As both 
hands sweep forward, the arms 


should become an extension of the 
stick. 


Flip Shot. This type of shot is used 
only when the player is in close to 
the goal. It is one of the hardest 
shots to learn, for wrist action flips 
the blade of the stick under the puck, 
providing the quick lift needed. It 
is made from the middle of the blade, 
using one hand against the other and 
a high follow through. 
ALL-PURPOSE DRiLL 

Players are lined up along side at 
one end of the rink. The coach and 
one line have a supply of pucks. On 
the whistle, a player and his partner 
break down the ice, passing the puck 
back and forth and upon approaching 
the cage take a shot. After the shot, 
both players must stop, turn towards 
the center of the ice, receive a pass 
from the coach, and continue passing 
and shooting on to the opposite cage. 

This drill will develop a player’s 
ability to skate, pass, and shoot and 
to avoid unnecessary skating. 

The suggestions in this article are 
intended especially for the physical 
educator starting hockey or for the 
beginning coach who has hockey in 
his program. Many _ experienced 
coaches feel that too little time is de- 
voted to the fundamentals of ice 
hockey. * 


SHOOTING TECHNIQUE—Note eyes on target, weight on forward foot, 


and stick following through after the puck. 
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Highlights of the 
College Intramural 


Sports Conference 


by WILLIAM F. MEREDITH 


Conference Director 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 

Intramural Sports for College 
Men and Women, an outgrowth of 
the October 1954 Conference on 
Physical Education for College Men 
and Women, was held at the 
AAHPER headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 30-November 2. 
Its purpose was stated thus: 

To consider intramural programs for 
college men and women, to formulate 
principles and to recommend adminis- 
trative procedures relating to current 
and future programs; through the for- 
mulation of such procedures to provide 
greater opportunity for more young 
men and women to participate in health- 
ful recreational activities. 

In terms of this statement, the fol- 
lowing objectives were established: 

1. To bring together a group fairly 
representing the nation’s colleges who 
are experienced in intraomural  pro- 
grams. 

2. To collect and evaluate informa- 
tion relating to the conduct of present 
intramural programs. 

3. To prepare in usable form suecess- 
ful and suggested procedures for use by 
any person wishing to establish, im- 
prove or enlarge an intramural pro- 
gram. 

4. To formulate principles and prac- 
tices for the guidance of future pro- 
grams, in activities offered, and in the 
concept of educational opportunities en- 
countered by the student. 

In attendance at the Conference 
were 110 persons, 94 delegates from 
colleges, universities, and national 
organizations; 50 men and 44 women, 
and 16 resource persons representing 
co-operating agencies. Seventy-eight 
colleges and universities were repre- 
sented from 39 states and Canada. 
LEADERSHIP 

The conference was _ sponsored 
jointly by the AAHPER, the College 


Physical Education Association, and 
the National Association for Physica] 
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Education of College Women. Co- 
Chairmen of the conference were 
Helen W. Hazelton and Harris F. 
Beeman. Other members of the 
Steering Committee were Spurgeon 
Cherry, Esther -French, Marie Hart- 
wig, and Victor Moore, with Jackson 
M. Anderson in the capacity of 
AAHPER Staff Liaison. 

Leaders and recorders included: 
A. R. Barr, C. R. Blackstock, Lois 
Downs, Ray O. Duncan, Wilma Gim- 
mestad, Milton R. Howard, R. E. 
Jamerson, Katherine Ley, Mildred 
Lucey, M. M. Mackenzie, Marion 
Reeder, A. H. Rhoads, Deane Richard- 
son, Ruth Schellberg, Llewellyn Wil- 
burn, Shirley Winsberg, and Dorothy 
Wirthwein. The success of the Con- 
ference was due largely to the stimu- 
lating leadership of these outstand- 
ing persons. 


CO-OPERATING GROUPS 

Fifteen of the 21 co-operating or- 
ganizations were represented at the 
conference by individuals who served 
the various discussion groups as con- 
sultants and delegates. Their readi- 


ness to render assistance and the 
quality of their suggestions added 
greatly to the total effort. 


WORK PATTERN 

The general plan of procedure 
called for general meetings followed 
by smaller working groups which at- 
tacked the problems suggested. Re- 
ports were made in general meet- 
ings, scheduled or called for this 
purpose, suggestions were made, re- 
viewed by the working groups and 
the final reports presented for adop- 
tion at the final general meeting. 

At this same meeting, the reports 
of the following conference commit- 
tees were presented: Evaluation 
Committee, M. Gladys Scott; Imple- 
mentation Committee, Ray O. Dun- 
can; Proceedings Committee, Norma 
Leavitt; Adaptation to High School 
Programs, Herbert R. Steiner. Fol- 
lowing these reports the conference 
was adjourned. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

Perhaps the chief highlight of the 
conference was the extensive and 
successful planning by the Steering 
Committee. However, the enthusi- 
asm of the delegates, their willing- 
ness to work long hours, to listen 
to the point of view of their fellows, 
and the general feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the progress made were out- 
standing features. 

The stirring remarks of the three 
group presidents—Ruth Abernathy, 
AAHPER, Ruth Wilson, NAPECW, 
and Seward C. Staley, CPEA—in 
setting the stage for the efforts of 
the delegates cannot be overlooked. 


College Intramural Sports Conference Steering Committee. 
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The forthrightness of their presen- 
tations and the goals suggested gave 
direction to efforts and resulted in 
outcomes far beyond the hopes of 
many present. 

Mention should be made of the 
presence of a committee represent- 
ing the secondary schools. The mem- 
bers of this committee, who were 
present by invitation, entered into 
the work of the conference and now 
plan conferences of their own to 
consider extension of the recommen- 
dations to the high school intra- 
mural program. 


FOUR MAJOR AREAS 
On the basis of retur’ on the Sur- 
vey of Intramural Pivbiems sent to 
the delegates in advance, the Steer- 
ing Committee set up the following 
four areas for consideration by the 
conference: 
1. The Role of Intramurals in the 
Education of College students. 
2. Organization and Administra- 
tion. 
3. The Program. 
4. Facilities. 


These four discussion groups were 


established, with individuals assigned 
to the group of preference where 
such was expressed. A remarkably 
even distribution was found. 

The report of the conference repre- 
sents the best thinking of those 
present. It should prove valuable in 


Delegates to the National Conference on Intramural Sports for College Men and Women. 


extending and upgrading programs 
in intramural sports in our colleges 
and universities, and indirectly at 
the secondary school level, in helping 
to interpret the intramural sports 
program as a phase of the total edu- 
cational program, and in defining the 
place of intramural sports in the 
total recreation program for all stu- 
dents. 

The results of the valuation of the 
conference showed that, in general, 
the majority of delegates considered 
the meeting most worthwhile. Inci- 
dentally, the efforts of the Evalua- 
tion Committee referred to above are 
directed not at an evaluation of the 
conference but to the development 
of an evaluative instrument for use 
by individual institutions in the 


‘evaluation of their intramural pro- 


grams. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Report of the Conference 
should be available for distribution 
at the AAHPER National Conven- 
tion in Chicago in March. A joint 
Implementation Committee will plan 
and conduct a vigorous program of 
promotion of the findings of the con- 
ference. The Committee is composed 
of the following persons: Ray O. 
Dunean (AAHPER), West Virginia 
University, chairman; Ruth Aber- 
nathy (AAHPER), University of 
California at Los Angeles; Clifford 


L. Brownell (AAHPER), Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Jose- 
phine Fiske (NAPECW), Goucher 
College; Mary Jean Mulvaney 
(AFCW), University of Nebraska; 
S. C. Staley (CPEA), University of 
Illinois; Ruth Wilson (NAPECW), 
University of Washington; and Carl 
A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer and Staff 
Liaison. 

Plans have already been made to 
implement the conference on the pro- 
grams of the AAHPER National 
Convention in Chicago and at the 
respective District Conventions. Ar- 
ticles will be prepared for profes- 
sional journals; district, state and 
local conferences will be held; and 
every effort will be made to bring 
the report to the attention of college 
and university presidents, deans, and 
other key administrators, and espe- 
cially to those persons on every cam- 
pus charged with the responsibility 
for the conduct of the program of 
campus recreation and particularly, 
of intramural sports. These, tc- 
gether with the efforts of the various 
professional groups concerned, should 
be effective in informing those most 
vitally concerned. 

On top of this, the extension of 
the recommendations of the report 
to the secondary schools should do 
much to improve programs at that 
level.*® 
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Baekyard Basketball 


by LARRY KILLICK 


President, Little Kid Basketball 


A new recreational program 


The author explaining the game. 


AND physical edu- 


cation leaders are enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of a new pro- 
gram for their youngsters which of- 
fers answers to some of their most 
frustrating problems, such as: 

How can we provide additional play 
facilities for the ever-increasing num- 
ber of youngsters in our area? 

How can we guide and encourage the 
play of youngsters during the times 
when they are not scheduled on our fa- 
cilities? 

How do we help the many youths who 
do not come under our guidance at ali? 

How can we provide the additional 
equipment and supervision necessary in 
such an expanding situation with the 
limited funds allotted? 

These imponderables seem to be the 
most universal among professional 
youth workers. This new program 
goes a long way toward alleviating 
all of these headaches, while at the 
same time offering to bolster some of 
the desirable tenets of good sports- 
manship and fair play that sometimes 
do not receive sufficient emphasis in 
these days of “win at any cost.” 
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THREE-MAN HALF-COURT 

The program, Backyard Basketball, 
is built around a three-man half-court 
game that has been popular almost as 
long as the parent game itself. It re- 
quires a minimum of playing space, 
can be played year-round, appeals to 
all age groups of either sex, needs 
no supervision, and the equipment is 
inexpensive and easily installed. 

Sounds impossible? Well, let’s first 
see how it answers the four big 
questions above. The shortage of 


A basket in the making. Note different types of backstop in the two pictures. 


facilities—playground and playroom 
—is very acute. Backyard Basketball 
supplements these facilities by uti- 
lizing the hundreds of backyards in 
every community that have small 
areas, beside or in back of homes, 
measuring at least 25 feet square. 
The average backyard is much too 
small for most major sports like base- 
ball, football, track, and tennis, but 
there is invariably room for a basket- 
ball half-court. Add this to existing 
municipal facilities and you increase 
play areas multifold. 


ELIMINATES PROBLEMS 

The second and third questions 
can be answered together. Let’s say 
that, because of facility shortage, 
youngsters in the 10-12 age group 
are scheduled to use the gym only 
twice a week for an hour each time. 
What do these kids do the rest of 
the week with their free time? This 
is where delinquency often occurs. 


And how about the many young- 
sters who do not join a recreation 
or physical education program, a 
YMCA, a Boys’ Club, etc.? 

Most youngsters will play in their 
own backyard where they are certain 
of all the exercise they want without 
the problems always present in large 
groups of diversified personalities. 
Playing and practicing at home per- 
mits the acquiring of confidence that 
might not blossom in groups where 
individual attention cannot be given. 
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HOW IT OPERATES 


In this new program, prospective: 


participants fill out registration cards 
at the youth agency which is running 
it. A clinic or series of clinics are 
held to explain the rules of Backyard 
Basketball. The director and assist- 
ants then assign the players to leagues. 
of competitive equality based on age, 
height, weight, and ability cate- 
gories, schedule the teams two or 
three times a week depending on the 
size of the league, and then keep the 
standings. Each team captain is pro- 
vided with a mimeographed schedule 
and the names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of all other team captains. 
The schedule tells only what teams 
play each other each week. It is 
the responsibility of the team cap- 
tains to get together and arrange the 
mutually acceptable time and place of 
play within the prescribed week. 
The game may be played on the 
home court of either team or in a 
neutral backyard. After the game is 


‘played, the winning captain calls the 


score in to the youth center where 
the standings are kept. In between 
scheduled league contests, teams can 
schedule informally on their own just 
for fun and practice. With this chal- 
lenge system, the youngsters can oc- 
cupy themselves during their free 
time with many other three-man 
teams in the neighborhood to choose 
from for friendly competition. 
EQUIPMENT 


The last question, concerning su- 
pervision and equipment, is also eas- 
ily resolved with the Backyard Bas- 
ketball program. The recommended 
equipment has been designed by the 
originators of the program to pro- 
vide the versatility necessary to 
adapt to all types of installation and 
to all age groups. The backyard unit 
consists of a plastic-covered back- 
board guaranteed to withstand all 
kinds of weather, a regulation hoop 
with net holders, a 48-thread net 
(steel chain net optional), and a steel 
bracket which projects the backboard 
out from its supports so that a player 
does not injure himself driving in 
for a lay-up. It is adjustable—may 
be raised or lowered to fit the matur- 
ity of the particpant. 

It is priced to fit the average par- 
ent’s pocketbook and can be found in 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


sporting goods stores. The purchase 
of the equipment should be the re- 
sponsibility of the parent, but it may 
even be bought with the youngster’s 
savings. To cut expense to a mini- 
mum, the parents of three young- 
sters from different families may chip 
in to purchase one unit to be installed 
in the best backyard of the three 
families, so that the kids can register 
as a team at the youth center and 
have a home court on which to play. 


HONOR SYSTEM 


How does the professional youth 
leader supervise this play in hun- 
dreds of different backyards with 
many games going, often concur- 
rently, especially since he is already 
shorthanded in help? Backyard Bas- 
ketball utilizes the honor system of 
play, in which the players are re- 
sponsible for calling their own viola- 
tions and resolving their own dis- 
putes. This sounds idealistic, but it 
is not. 

Honor system games often have 
less controversy than a game with 
an Official, since with an official, play- 
ers often try to see “what they can 
get away with,” while with the honor 
system the youths work at living 
within the letter of the rules or else 
they would only be cheating them- 
selves. The emphasis on awards, if 
any, is placed largely on sportsman- 
ship and personal integrity, rather 
than excellence. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Here is the way it works in a game. 
In the case of a personal foul, the 
player who commits the foul is pri- 
marily responsible for cailing it on 
himself. However, a player may call 
a foul on either of his two team- 
mates. In this instance, the honesty 
of the fouling player is not ques- 
tioned, since it is often easier for 
a third person to judge the play 
better than the two directly involved. 
Players may not call fouls on oppon- 
ents. After a foul, the team of the 
player fouled takes possession side- 
court. If a basket was made on the 
play on which a defensive foul oc- 
curred, the basket counts and posses- 
sion is still retained. In a charging 
and blocking situation, or one simi- 
lar where two opposing players each 


Matching fingers to resolve differences. 


believes he fouled the other, fingers 
are matched for possession sidecourt. 
In the case of violations other than 
a foul, such as stepping on out-or- 
bounds line, double dribble, carrying 
the ball, etc., the responsibility for 
calling it is with the team in posses- 
sion. The other team takes posses- 
sion out-of-bounds. Again in the case 
of a dispute, fingers are matched to 
determine possession. 

The matching of fingers to resolve 
honest differences of opinion works 
very well in play. One selects “Odd,” 
and the other takes “Even.” At a 
given signal, so that it occurs simul- 
taneously, both players extend either 
one or two fingers. If the total is 
three, the player who declared “Odd” 
wins. If the total comes out two or 
four, the one who chose “Even” is 
the winner. The chances are equal, 
of course, since a three can occur two 
ways. 

OTHER VALUES 


Backyard Basketball does many 
other things. It brings the youngster 
closer to home influences, keeps him 
off the streets, and offers him a 
healthful outdoor exercise. The game 
is not as strenuous on growing bodies 
as the full-court fast-breaking regu- 
lation game, and it is a great teacher 
and developer of many skills. Per- 
haps most important of all, it is de- 
signed for participation. Everyone 
plays—three players to a team and 
no inactive bench sitters! 

It is the conviction of many out- 
standing youth leaders that this ap- 
proach is built along solid educa- 
tional and recreational principles and 
has much to contribute to program- 
ming on the local level in any com- 
munity. * 
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Women’s Gymnasium 
(from p. 15) 
room for staff, equipment and stor- 


age rooms, main gymnasium floor, 
and outdoor terrace. 


DESIGN 

In exterior design, the building is 
framed with re-inforced concrete 
beams and columns. Exterior walls 
are faced with sand-faced brick laid 
in common bond. All windows are set 
flush with exterior walls. Limestone 
trim is used throughout. Entrance 
floors and stairs are of North Caro- 
lina blue flagstone laid in random 
pattern. Exterior stairs are canti- 
levered from a central bearing wall. 
Main entrance doors are tempered 
plate glass. Windows are “Fenestra” 
steel sash of projected type or awn- 
ing type and are provided with steel- 
framed bronze screens. 

In interior design, all partitions 
are brick. Ceilings are, in general, 
plastered with acoustical tile ce- 
mented to the plaster. The majority 
of walls are glazed brick, used in 
colors of gray, teal, green, yellow, 
and white. Glass block is used in 
various areas in the building. The 
entrance lobby is veneeered with 
Virginia greenstone. Reception rooms 
and lounges are panelled with birch 
plywood. Dance studios, corrective 
laboratory, and main gymnasium 
have maple floors. Other floors are 
finished with Flexachrome plastic as- 
bestos except for shower, drying, 
locker rooms, toilets, which have 
ceramic tile floors.. Toilet partitions 
and shower stall walls are ceiling- 
supported porcelain-enamelled steel 
in coral and gray. 

Lounges are equipped with small 
efficiency kitchen units closed off by 
means of Modernfold doors. Other 
Modernfold doors are used at issue 
windows, as partition in the dance 
studios, and at other areas in the 
building. Windows line the interior 
wall of the bowling alleys allowing 
view of alleys from interior corridor. 
Wall mirrors are used extensively in 
various rooms, especially in dance 
studios, corrective laboratories, and 
dressing rooms. All lights are re- 
cessed and flush with the ceilings. 
Heat is thermostatically controlled 
in each unit. A complete system of 
ventilation serves all inside rooms in 


the building. In the gymnasium, the 
unit ventilators will allow a complete 
air change every five minutes. In all 
locker rooms, exhaust ducts are lo- 
cated behind the lockers, thus assur- 
ing elimination of locker-room odors. 

Most rooms in the building have 
built-in cork bulletin boards, book- 
cases, and cabinets. Closets are lo- 
cated in many areas for storage and 
cleaning equipment. Each staff mem- 
ber has a private office with a small 
adjoining waiting room. In each of- 
fice are cork board, built-in book 
cases, closet, and storage cabinets. 
Office furniture is gray frosted wal- 
nut, and lounge furniture is rattan 
or modern natural wood. The Mary 
Channing Coleman Memorial room is 
located to the left of the entrance 
lobby. In this room are books donated 
by graduates and friends, Miss Cole- 
man’s library, papers, personal and 
professional mementos, such as her 
fellowship award from the AAHPER 
and the gavel she used as second 
woman president of the Association. 


MULTIPLE USE 

Multiple use has been made of 
some teaching centers in the new 
building. The main floor is marked 
for basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
and tennis. The adjoining outside 
terrace carries the same markings 
and also recessed mountings for net 
posts. The main gymnasium and the 
outdoor terrace are equipped with a 
sound system with concealed micro- 
phones. The outdoor terrace is 
lighted for roller skating and danc- 
ing at night. An intercommunication 
system with 13 stations serves as a 
contact between teaching areas in 
the new building and the connecting 
gymnasium. 


WHAT WE LIKE 

For our purposes, this new facility 
has proved very satisfactory. I* must 
be remembered that it is, in a sense, 
an addition to existent facilities and 
was planned with that supplementa- 
tion in mind. After having worked 
in the building for over two years, 
the following details seem worthy of 
mention. 

1. The use of glazed brick on all 
interior walls. This has kept house- 
keeping at a minimum and repair 
and maintenance very low. 


2. Closets and storage space. There 
is an abundance of closets, storage 
space, and built in cabinets designed 
for the specific use for which each 
was intended. This makes house- 
keeping easy, and is one of our real 
joys in using the facility. 

3. Architectural designs which sim- 
plify hygienic control of the environ- 
ment. An example of one of the many : 
features designed by the architect to 
meet our special requests is the ceil- 
ing hanging of all toilet and shower 
partitions which eliminates floor legs. 
Hoses and mops can quickly clean all 
shower and toilet areas. 

4. The use of acoustic tile. Sound 
and noise elimination creates a quiet 
climate even though several classes 
may be in activity at the same time. 

5. Color—flowers—planting boxes 
—comfort. Our students continue to 
be enthusiastic about the gymnasium 
which to them seems “beautiful, 
feminine, home-like, quiet, and func- 
tional.” 

6. Integration of outdoor areas 
with the indoor facilities. While ath- 
letic fields, golf course, and tennis 
courts are close to the site of the new 
building, three areas were planned 
along with the construction. The 
outdoor terrace adjoins the main 
gymnasium area and is usable with 
it; the golf putting green is adjacent 
to the indoor golf area; the outdoor 
dance terrace adjoins the dance stu- 
dios and is usable for outdoor classes 
in modern dance, or for additional 
practice area in good weather. 


WHAT WE WOULD ADD 

It is difficult to say what one would 
do if one had the opportunity to start 
over again. So much depends on 
factors inherent to the construction 
problems. We would probably use 
more glass windows on interior walls, 
especially on walls adjacent to studios 
used for dance and for other activi- 
ties which did not involve balls. We 
would also make a glass-walled ob- 
servation deck in the passageway 
which connects the two gymnasiums. 
If we were to start again, we should 
certainly hope for the same kind of 
understanding from an administra- 
tion, the same enthusiasm from stu- 
dents and staff, and the chance to 
have the same architect to assist us 
in the realization of our dreams. * 
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© and Vocational Building, Elkhart, Indiana, Joe C. 
Rice, Supt., Maurer and Maurer, Architects. 


Elkhart School City Officials choose 
SEAL-0-SAN....for use on the floors 
in the world’s largest high school gymnasium 


SEAL-0-SAN ASSURES A LIGHTER, BRIGHTER, 
MORE NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING FLOOR 


When the Elkhart School City planned this new 
gym, reputedly the world’s largest high school gym- 
nasium (26,000 square feet of basketball playing 
courts), they realized that good equipment and its 
proper maintenance was an important considera- 
tion if their building was to be fully useful for 
many years. 


Fine hardwood flooring was selected for the four 
ww a cad <=: basketball courts, and Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish 
The new building includes two separate gym floors for boys’ and was specified. The finished floor is truly beautiful 
girls’ gym classes in addition to the deluxe arena on the main level. ; . 
. light, natural-looking, glare-free, remarkably 
slip-resistant and easy to maintain. 


If you're planning a new gym or refinishing one 
in existence, be sure to investigate Seal-O-San Gym 
Floor Finish. Write Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
at Huntington, Indiana, for information and prices. 


HUNTINGTON See LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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ELIZABETH AUTREY 
President-elect 


SOLON B. SUDDUTH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Feb. 15-17, 1956 


Theme: 
Challenges 
U nlimited 


CAROLINE SINCLAIR 
Repr. to AAHPER 


PRECONVENTION 


Annual Meeting 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Monday, Feb. 13 


Afternoon 


4—Meeting of Governing Board and 


committee chairmen. 
4—-9—Registration. 


Evening 


7—Tennessee Fun Night. 


9—Meeting of Governing Board. 


Tuesday, Feb. 14 


Morning 

7:30—Breakfast meeting for Directors, 
Presiding, Eilen Kelly. 

8:30-12—Registration. 

9-12—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— 
Bernice Finger. 


Topic: “Practical Application of Bas- 
ic Movement in Physical Education” 
—Betty Meredith-Jones, British Isles, 
lecturer, demonstrator and leader for 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
10:45—Question and answer session. 
11:45—Business meeting — Bernice 
Finger. 

Afternoon 

24—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Lecture-Demonstration ) —Sara Staff 
Jernigan. 
Topic: “How Can Movement Educa- 
tion Apply to Areas of Physical Edu- 
cation?” (Sports, fundamentals, 
dance.) 


Evening 
6——Banquet. 
9—Governing Board meeting. 


Cc. J. ALDERSON 
President 


ELIZABETH MOORE 
Past-President 


CONVENTION 


Theme: “CHALLENGES UNLIMITED” 


Tuesday, Feb. 14 


Morning 
9-12— Board of Directors. 
10-12— Exhibitors’ registration. 


Afternoon 
1-6—Registration. 
1-6—Visit exhibits. 
2-5—Board of Directors. 


Evening 
7:30-9—Board of Directors. 
8-11—Informal social hour. 
(Hosts: Tenn. State Assn.) 
8-9:30—State Chairmen of National 
Membership and Publication Direc- 
tors. 
9-10—Proceedings Committee. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 15 


Morning 

7-8 :30—Breakfast meetings. 

8-5 p.M.—Registration. 

8-5 P.M.—Visit exhibits. 
8:45-10:15—PUBLIC SCHOOL SEC- 


TION—Rogers Stevens. Program to 
be announced. 


8:45-10:45—COLLEGE HEALTH SEC- 


TION—C. E. McCarver. 

Topic: “General Health Education 
for All University Students.” 

Panel: “Status of Incoming Fresh- 
men”—Dora Hicks; “Health Educa- 
tion in the Women’s Required Pro- 
gram”—Angeline Watkins; “Health 
Education in the Men’s Required 
Program’’—Speaker to be announced; 
“Major Areas To Be Covered in a 
General Health Course for All Stu- 
dents”—Willis Baughman; “Ways to 
Improve the General Health Program 
for All Students’—Harold Walker. 


10-12—Film showings. 
10:30-12—RECREATION DIVISION— 


Henry O. Dresser. 

Address: “Recreation as a Profes- 
sion i: the Southern Region” —Harold 
Meyer, U. of N.C. 

Report: “What Our National Office 
is Doing in the Field of Recreation” 
—Jackson Anderson, AAHPER con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor ed- 
ucation. 


10:30-12—SAFETY SECTION — Wil- 


liam F. Eick. 

Topics: “How Can the Physical Edu- 
cation Program Develop Correct At- 
titudes in Students Toward Safety?” 
—Lynn Sherrill; “Utilizing Total 
School and College Resources for the 
Development of Desirable Safety 
Practices’—Francis Stroup; “What 
Are the Responsibilities of the State 
High School Athletic Association in 
the Promotion of Safety?”—A. F. 
Bridges; “The Role of the State De. 
partment in Safety Education”— 
Taylor Dodson. 


Afternoon 

12-1:45—Luncheon meetings. 
12-5—Visit exhibits. 
12-5—Registration. 

12:10-2—District and state officers 


luncheon. 


:30-4—Film showings. 
:45-3:15—COLLEGE MEN’S’ SEC- 


TION—D. K. Stanley. 

Topic: “Highlights of the Washing- 
ton Conference on Intramural Sports 
for College Men and Women.” 

Panel: C. E. McCarver, moderator; 
Ray Duncan, president-elect, AAH- 
PER; George F. Cooper, Emory 
Univ.; M. M. McKenzie, U.S. Air 
Force Academy. 


245-3 : 15—WNORC—Helen Stuart. 


Panel: “Our Challenge: Problems In 
Interscholastic Athletics for High 
School Girls’—Norma Leavitt, Lu- 
cille Carpenter, Rhea Williams, J. L. 
Pierce. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


3:30-5—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Herman W. Schnell. 


Address: “Challenges Unlimited in 
Physical Education’—D. Whitney 
Halladay. 


Reactions to Talk: Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., executive secretary-treasurer, 
AAHPER, and Ray O. Duncan, 
President-elect, AAHPER. 
3:30-5—THERAPEUTIC SECTION— 
Lulu May Waas. 
Demonstration: “Body Mechanics for 
Elementary, Secondary, and College 
Levels”—Melvin Rogers and Ellen 
Kelly. 
Evening 
6-6:30 — Student 
“Wheels.” 
6:30-8—Students’ buffet. 
8-10—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— 
Robert Dunkerley, convention man- 
ager. 
Topic: “Challenges Unlimited”— 
Speaker to be announced. 
Presentation of Honor Awards—Helen 
Currubia. 
10-10:30—Reception. 
10:30-12—Social dancing. 


Thursday, Feb. 16 


Morning 


7-8 :30—Breakfast meetings. 

8:30-5 Pp.mM.—Registration. 

8:30-5 P.M.—Visit exhibits. 

8:45-10:15 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Dora A. Hicks. 
Topic: “Co-ordination of Health 
Teaching in the Public Schools.” 
Panel: Rollim McKeeham, principal, 
Jefferson Jr. H. S., Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Phil Patterson, supervisor of Phys. 
Educ. and Health, Hillsborough Co. 
Schools, Tampa, Fla.; Charles Spen- 
cer, director of School Health Co- 
ordinating Service, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Mrs. Ora Wakefield, City School 
Health Service, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER consult- 
ant in health education, panel reactor. 

8:45-10:15 — CAMPING SECTION — 
Helen B. Watson. 


visit with the 


Southern District Vice 


DORA HICKS 
Health Education 


Topic: “Camp Leadership Training.” 
Panel: Arnold Winkenhoffer, mod- 
erator; Grace Chapin—agency camp; 
Jim Bailey—school camping; Jonas 
Coverdale—private camp; Maryhelerx 
Vannier—camp leadership training 
programs of the Southern District; 
Ray Duncan—“Our Challenge.” 


8 :45-10:15—Film showings. 
10:30-12—-SECOND GENERAL SES- 


SION—Betty Autrey, president-elect, 
Southern District. 

Panel: “Our Kindred Challenges”— 
Moderator and panel members to be 
announced. 


Afternoon 
12—1:45—Luncheon meetings. 
12-1:30—Dance Section luncheon. 


1 


HERMAN SCHNELL 
Physical Education 


:45-3:15 — MEASUREMENT AND 


EVALUATION SECTION—Lloyd Rus- 
sell. 

Topic: “A Test of General Motor 
Ability for College Men”—Harold M. 
Barrow; “Scoring Consecutive Trial 
Learning Tests: A Per-Cent-Gain 
Method”—J. T. Powers; “The Im- 
provement of Performance Through 
Testing Junior High School Boys”— 
Francis A. Druary. 


:45-3:15 — DANCE SECTION — Ger- 


trude X. Mooney. 

Teaching Demonstration: “Approach 
to Composition Through Spatial De- 
sign”—Eugenie Schein, guest artist, 
formerly of Hunter College, using 


ROBERT DUNKERLY 
Convention Manager 


Presidents 


HENRY O. DRESSER 
Recreation 
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students from Peabody College; “E/ 
Cuando—Argentinian Folk Dance” 
Josefina Garcia, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women and Jacobs Pillow 
Univ. of Dance. Audience partici- 
pation. 

1:45-5—Film showings. 

1:45-5—Visit exhibits. 

3:30-5—DANCE WORKSHOP. Audi- 
ence participation. Master lesson in 
composition from spatial approach— 
Eugenie Schein, guest artist. 

3:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY. 

3:30-6—Tour of points of interest. 


Evening 
6—12—Tennessee Hoedown. 


Friday, Feb. 17 


Morning 

7-8 :30—Breakfast meetings. 

8:30-12—Registration. 

8:30-12—Visit exhibits. 

8:45-12—Film showings. 

8:45-10:15—MEN’S ATHLETIC SEC- 
TION—J. W. Kistler. 
Topic: “Current Problems in Admin- 
istration of Competitive Athletics.” 
Panel: Ray Duncan, president-elect, 
AAHPER; C. C. Humphreys, Mem- 
phis State College; Bernie Moore, 
commissioner, Southeastern Confer- 
ence; Three representatives of State 
High School Athletic Associations— 
To be announced. 

8:45-10:15—-NSGWS—Margaret Bray. 
Report: “Highlights of Estes Park 
Leadership Conference”—Grace Fox, 
National Chairman, NSGWS. 
Lecture-Demonstration: “Skills for 
Multiple Use’—Anne Schley Duggan, 


SOUTHERN 


10:30-12 — RESEARCH SECTION — 

Ellen Kelly. 
Program: “A Study of Attitudes 
Toward Physical Education in Rela- 
tionship to Motor Fitness and Men- 
tal Health”—Hazel Dell Green; “Writ- 
ten Objective Examinations for Col- 
lege Women’s Service Programs’— 
Gail Hennis; “An Analysis of Selected 
Physiological Variants Affecting the 
Ballistocardiogram”—Bill McCubbin; 
“Microfilm Abstract of Competitive 
Athletics in the Elementary Schools 
of Davidson County, Tennessee”’— 
Johnny J. Miller; “A Study of Gen- 
eral Motor Ability’—William E. 
Smith. 

10:30-12 — AQUATICS SECTION — 

Kathryn Luttgens—Lecture and dem- 
onstration. 
Topics: “Practice Formations for 
Teaching Large Classes in Swimming 
and Lifesaving”’—Eugene Jones, di- 
rector of First Aid and Water Safety 
Services, Miss.; “SCUBA—A Dem- 
onstration and Explanation of Self 
Contained Underwater’ Breathing 
Apparatus” — Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

10:30-12—PUBLIC RELATIONS SEC- 
TION—L. T. Ludwig. 

Topic: “Public Relations.” 

Group Discussion: Graham Nixon, 

leader. 

Speaker: R. Earl Jones, public rela- 

tions director, A. G. Spalding Bros. 
12-2——Luncheon meetings. 
12:10-2—New Board meeting. 


Afternoon 

2-3 :30—SCHOOL HEALTH SECTION 
W. R. Bodine. 
Topic: “Mental Health’—James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 


2-3:30 — PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Jack Byrom. 
Topic: “An Improved Recruitment 
Program—A Challenge to Our Pro- 
fession.” 
Panel: Leader, Taylor Dodson; Ray 
O. Duncan, president-elect, AAHPER; 
Monty Esslinger; Zollie Maynard; 
Maryhelen Vannier. 
Discussion Leaders: Mary Buice, 
Jennings Davis, Jr., Jeff Farris, James 
W. Long, Guy W. Nesom, Joe Record, 
Biil Scheerer, Charles E. Spencer, 
Henry A. Vaughan. 
Recorders: Al Cassingham, Lloyd 
Dodd, Aix B. Harrison, Scott Hona- 
ker, John Mitchem, Rose Robinson, 
Jean Smith, Peggy Stanaland, Mar- 
garet Thurston, D. M. Wadley, Ned 
Warren, James Goostree. 
Reports from Discussion Groups. 
Introduction of New Officers. 

2-3:30 — STUDENT SECTION — Jonn 
Taylor. Program to be announced. 

3:40-4:15—Meeting of new section 
chairmen and Southern District offi- 
cers. 

4:15-5:45 — DEMONSTRATIONS — 
“Modern Dance on Secondary School 
Level”—Peggy Thomas; “Teaching 
Aids for Better Instruction”—Willis 
J. Baughman; “Badminton and Vol- 
leyball”—Clara Haddock. Other dem- 
onstrations to be announced. 

Evening 

6-7:45—State presidents and district 
officers dinner. 

8-10—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
C. J. Alderson, president, Southern 
District. 
Topic: “Challenges Accepted’ — 
Speaker to be announced. 

10-12—Social dancing. Hosts: Student 
Section. * 
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Good Sex Education 
for College Students 


by LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 


GROUP OF college students re- 
cently viewed several sex edu- 
cation films, Human Growth, Human 
Reproduction, The Story of Menstru- 
ation, and Human Beginnings. After 
the showing, one commented that he 
now “felt thoroughly educated.” This 
led to several discussions as to what 
should be included in a good sex edu- 
cation. 
It was soon agreed that these films 


_ supplied only a small portion of what 


was needed in a well-rounded sex ed- 
ucation. Criteria as listed below 
were set up by the group, with elabo- 
rations in part by the author. 


THE CRITERIA 
A person who has a good sex edu- 
cation should have: 


1. A Knowledge of the Physical As- 
pects of Sex. Both men and women 
should know how the male and fe- 
male physical sex mechanism func- 
tions with reference to reproduction, 
seminal emissions, menstruation, 
pregnancy, and childbirth. They need 
to know the ranges and normal vari- 
ations of physical functioning. It is 
not enough, for example, to tell a boy 
that nocturnal seminal emissions 
(wet dreams) are normal. Boys will 
usually want to know within what 
ranges are they normal, what factors 
may increase or decrease frequency, 
and whether they should expect a 
regular pattern to be established. 
Girls need the same kind of informa- 
tion in regard to menstruation. 
Too often sex is thought to be a 
function of the glandular system, 
whereas sexual responses are pri- 
marily responses of the nervous 
system, and they are better under- 
stood when that fact is recognized. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Many youths know so little about 
the normal physical structure and 
functioning that they are concerned 
for their own normalcy. One testicle 
hanging lower than the other denotes 
rupture to some boys. Narrow hips 
may mean difficulty in child-bearing 
to a girl. Many needless worries and 
concerns could be avoided if grow- 
ing boys and girls were supplied with 
accurate information about their 
own physiology and development. 


2. A Knowledge of the Psychological 
Aspects of Sex Adjustment. At least 
three important subdivisions of this 
criterion were recognized. First, one 
should know the psychological mean- 
ing and significance of one’s own 
sexual behavior and manifestations. 
Many boys and girls are still wor- 
ried about the psychological, as well 
as physical, consequences of mastur- 
bation. Girls are taught to repress 
their sexual urges, and are made to 
feel that it is undesirable, or un- 
natural, for them to respond. The 
prevalence and significance of homo- 
sexual behavior is understood by few 
individuals, with the result that many 
worry needlessly about desires they 
may have felt, or experiences they 
may have had. 

Second, one needs to understand 
the basic causes of sex behavior and 
its relationship to personality ad- 
justments. This is essential if we 
are to pass judgment wisely and 
‘soundly on the manifestations of sex 
in society. Everyone knows of situ- 
ations in which harsh, unyielding 
judgments in regard to some aspect 
of sex behavior, e.g., exhibitionism, 
homosexuality, masturbation, has 
led to action quite untempered by 


any concept of correction. Parents 
are sometimes seriously upset by the 
genital play of small children. They 
suspect it means some perversion 
when in reality it is probably a way 
to satisfy curiosity. 

The relation of sexual promiscu- 
ity, frigidity, impotence, or other 
forms of sexual behavior, desirable 
or undesirable, to the individual’s 
personality adjustments should be 
known. Various studies show that 
conflict, insecurity, lack of affection, 
and feelings of failure and inferiority 
are associated with sexual promis- 
cuity. Also, the importance of ma- 
turity is much emphasized. Clearly, 
responsible attitudes toward sexual 
behavior and a concern for the wel- 
fare of others are involved in a ma- 
ture adjustment. 

Third, sex education should include 
instruction and experiences concern- 
ing the change in roles of the sexes. 
We live in a society in which fixed 
patterns for male and female be- 
havior have given way to many dif- 
ferent possibilities for both men and 
women. It is important to have some 
understanding of these possibilities 
and of the ways in which concepts of 
acceptable roles are developed. Dat- 
ing and courtship behavior is made 
a more satisfactory and fulfilling ex- 
perience when young men and women 
reach a fuller understanding of each 
other in their respective roles, and 
when each person is able to respect 
himself fully in his sex role. 


3. An Understanding of the Relation 
of Sex to General Social Welfare. 
How is society strengthened, and how 
is it weakened by the operation of 
certain patterns of sexual behavior, 
e.g. promiscuity, chastity, frankness 
or reticence about sexual matters, 
pre- and extra-marital relations, 
homosexuality, prostitution, mas- 
turbation? 

In what respects is illegitimacy a 
social problem? Does prostitution fit 
into the framework of a democratic 
society? Questions like these will 
come up for attention as one studies 
the social implications of sex be- 
havior. 

Some information about sex, mar- 
riage, and family customs in other 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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CENTRAL 

Colorado Springs—April 11-14 
COLORADO SPRINGS enables vis- 
itors to avail themselves of life in 
the heart of the mountains with all 
the conveniences of a modern city 
close at hand. 

A 30-minute drive will place the 
visitor in the center of spectacular 
scenic wonders, camping places, and 
picnic areas . . . dominated at all 
times by world-famous Pikes Peak. 
With the advent of the U. S. Air 
Force Academy, the Pikes Peak re- 
gion now embodies 23 nationally- 
known vacation attractions. 

“Pikes Peak or Bust!” lures the 
vacationer to a region overshadowed 
by the magnificent peak which has 
been seen and ascended by more peo- 
ple than perhaps any other mountain 
in the United States. This year 
marks the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion of the discovery of Pikes Peak. 

Colorado Springs is headquarters 
for the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand. Operation of Air Defense in- 
stallations throughout the nation is 
directed from Ent Air Force Base. 
Fort Carson is located five miles 
south of Colorado Springs. 

Industries located in Colorado 
Springs play an important part in 
the region’s economy. Plants such 
as the Alexander Film Co. (the 
world’s largest producer of movie 
and TV advertising film) and Van 
Briggle Art Pottery welcome vis- 
itors. 

The Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce extends a cordial invita- 
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Pikes Peak Ave. in 
downtown Colerado 
Springs, host to 
Central District 
AHPER Convention. 


tion to attend the convention of the 
Central District of AAHPER and 
the Midwest Recreation Conference. 


EASTERN 
Atlantic City, N.J.—April 22-26 


ATLANTIC CITY, famous ‘“World’s 
Playground,” combines all the ele- 
ments of a good time—recreation, en- 
tertainment, and climate. 


Conference delegates will be sure 
to promenade on the world-famous 
boardwalk—on foot or in a rolling 
chair. Eight miles long and 60 feet 
wide, the boardwalk features attrac- 
tive shops offering a variety of mer- 
chandise which might be found on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue. 

About midway on the boardwalk is 
the great Convention Hall, world’s 
largest, built in 1929 at a cost of $15 
million. The main auditorium will 
seat 41,000 and the oceanfront ball- 
room, 5,000. Here is held the annual 
Miss America Pageant. The hall is 
also home of the world’s largest pipe 
organ. 


DISTRICT 


Boardwalk and 
beach, with 
Steel Pier 

in distance, 

at Atlantic 
City, Eastern 
District Con- 
ference site. 


Hotel Riv 
Headquarl 
District, jj 


On the boardwalk’s ocean side are 
found many sun deck pavillions and 
piers jutting out into the surf. Most 
famous is the Steel Pier, which boasts 
16 hours of continuous entertain- 
ment. At night, the boardwalk looks 
like Broadway by the sea. The beach 
is one of the finest in the world. 


The Atlantic City skyline is sec- 
ond only to that of Manhattan Island. 
Seventeen towering hotels are on the 
beachfront, with 27,000 hotel rooms. 
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Air view of 
Nashville, 
Southern 
District 
Convention 
city, with 
circle on 
Andrew Jack- 
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Somewhere between 12 and 15 mil- 
lion persons annually visit Atlantic 
City. It’s a wonderful vacation spot 
for the Eastern District Conference. 


MIDWEST 
Chicago (with Natl.)—March 24-30 
THIS YEAR, the Midwest District 
Convention will be held jointly with 
the 59th National Convention of 
AAHPER at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotei, Chicago. See February and 
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View of Spokane, 
Northwest District 
Convention city, 
from a hill south 
of downtown area. 


March issues of the JOURNAL for 
more information. 


NORTHWEST 
Spokane, Wash.—April 11-14 


METROPOLIS of the Iniand Empire, 
Spokane lies in the heart of a region 
of more than 100,000 square miles, 
tremendously rich with the lumber 
of its forests, wealth of its mines, 
fertile soil, and great water power. 
An Indian name, Spokane meens 
“Children of the Sun.” 

Located on the banks of the Spo- 
kane River, the city is a community 
of real western charm with modern 
hotels and motels, tall business blocks, 
wide streets, picturesque drives, and 
a magnificent system of public parks, 
playgrounds, and schools. 

Gateway to the National Parks of 
the Canadian Rockies, Spokane is 
also the headquarters for the great 
Columbia Irrigation Project. Spo- 
kane Falls are 70 feet high, and over 
75 lakes are within a 50-mile radius 
of the city. 


To the east lie the Rocky Moun- 
tains, blanketed with green forest= 
and cut deep with breath-taking 
gorges and canyons. To the west is 
the basin of the Columbia, mightiest 
of western rivers, which is famous in 
the history of the Pacific Northwest. 

From Cliff Park, built on an old 
voleanic cone, is a spectacular view 
of the city. Manito Park is notable 
for sunken gardens, and Natatorium 
Park for its recreation facilities. 


The Eastern Washington State 
Museum houses one of the finest col- 
lections of Indian arts and handi- 
crafts in the United States. 

Spokane welcomes the delegates to 
the Northwest District Convention. 


SOUTHERN 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


NASHVILLE, commercial and edu- 
cational center of the centrai South, 
welcomes Southern District Conven- 
tion delegates. State Capital of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville is an industrial city 
located in the heart of an agricul- 
tural area. 

Manufacturing in Nashville ranges 
from clinical thermometers to sea- 
going steel barges. Chief industries 
are rayon and cellophane, printing 
and publishing, food products, tex- 
tiles, and boots and shoes. Farms sur- 
rounding the city are mainly engaged 
in dairying, cattle, sheep, corn, to- 
baceo, and wheat. 

As a leading educational center, 
Nashville is famous for its ten uni- 
versities and colleges, including Van- 
derbilt University, George Peabody 
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THE SCHOOL TOWELS THAT PROVE 
“You Get What You Pay For!” 


Sure, you can buy lower-priced towels than McArthur Super-Turks 
and Super-Gyms. But—are they lower cost towels? When you consider 
cost plus performance .. . you'll find that these famous McArthur School 
Towels are the real bargains in the towel field. They’re made stronger 
. .. of highest quality materials . . . to last longer (350 to 500 uses and 
launderings). This extra life is your extra savings. And you get the divi- 
dend of McArthur’s free towel repair service. To be sure you get what 
you pay for... write today for information. 


GEO. M A Il U BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


7th Edition 


BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED 
ANATOMY KINESIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 


Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 
Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


~S ELDOM are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook as are in 

the 7th edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone presents a concise 
study of the principal types of muscle exercises, with intelligent explanations 
of how they are performed, how they react on the body, their relation to 
problems of bodily development and the prevention and relief of certain 
defects and deformities. One of the numerous features of this edition is the 
inclusion of laboratory experiments right in the text. 

7th Edition. 462 Pages, 261 Il\lustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY $5.50 
0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. (0 For my Personal Use. (CO Check enclosed. 


NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL NAME 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Ji, H., P.E.&R, 1-56 


College, David Lipscomb College, and 
Fiske University, home of the inter- 
nationally known Fiske Jubilee 
Singers. 

Historical points of interest are 
Fort Nashborough; The Parthenon, 
only full-sized replica; The Her- 
mitage, home of Andrew Jackson; 
Hermitage Church, built by Andrew 
Jackson; Nashville Battlefield; and 
the War Memorial Building, which 
houses the State Museum of ethnol- 
ogy, ornithology, history, and sciences. 

Tours are being arranged for Con- 
vention visitors. A Tennessee Hoe- 
down will be a social highlight. 


SOUTHWEST 
Reno, Nevada—April 25-27 


PREPARING TO welcome the South- 
west District Convention, Reno, “The 
Biggest Little City in the World,” 
takes pride in its reputation for 
Western hospitality, dating back to 
1859. The then tiny settlement known 
as Fuller’s Crossing centered around 
an inn on the site now occupied by 
the Riverside Hotel, Convention 
headquarters. 

In 1868, the Central Pacific rail- 
road pushed its way across the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. Within a month, 
100 homes stood on land where only 
jackrabbits had lived. A _ railroad 
official named the cluster of houses 
Reno, after General Jesse Lee Reno. 

Gambling was first made legal in 
Nevada in 1879. It was outlawed in 
1910, then in 1931 again made a legal 
industry by the state. Today Reno, 
with a metropolitan area population 
of over 60,000, is not only the fun 
center of the West, but also a busi- 
ness, industrial, and financial capital. 
It is the home of the University of 
Nevada, host institution. Mining, 
livestock raising, and lumber produc- 
tion are important area industries. 

Its plush hotels and glamorous night 
clubs make Reno a center for night- 
time gaiety. By day, there is the 
business world or enjoyment of near- 
by scenic and historic wonders of 
Lake Tahoe, Virginia City, Carson 
City, desert ghost towns, and Indian 
reservations. 

Reno is readily reached by rail, air, 
or auto. No matter how the visitor 
arrives, he is assured of welcome. * 
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Let’s Put Life into 
College Health Education! 


by JAMES L. MALFETTI 


Columbia University 


EALTH EDUCATION at the 
4 college level is missing its op- 
portunity to become a vital ingredi- 


ent in general education curriculums. ° 


The present trend is toward more 
general education in colleges and 
universities. Therefore, college health 
education should be revised, so that 
it will make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the objectives of general 
education. It lags seriously behind 
humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences, and student personnel in 
this respect. This lag may cause 
health education to lose the relatively 
slight hand-hold it has achieved in 


’ the traditional curriculum after two 


centuries. 

This would be an unfortunate loss 
indeed—all the more so because it 
would be unnecessary. Changes in 
philosophies of education frequently 
bring new emphases to some subjects 
at the expense of others, but there 
are few, if any, subjects with a 
greater potential for contributing to 
general education than health educa- 
tion. Of the areas in need of revision, 
course content, teaching methods, and 
instructor preparation are three of 
the most important. 


COURSE CONTENT 

The objectives of general educa- 

tion include helping students to: 

1. Attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment; 

2. Maintain and improve their 
own health, and co-operate in 
solving community health prob- 
lems; 

3. Train for the responsibilities of 
family life and citizenship. 

While these account for three of 

the nine general education objec- 
tives,! most health education courses 


1As reported by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in Higher 
Education for American Democracy. New 
York; Harper and Bros., 1948, passim. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


are so burdened with facts in 
anatomy, physiology, and the rules 
of healthful living that there is prac- 
tically no time allotted to discussions 
of emotional adjustment, family life, 
and community health problems. This 
condition exists in the face of a state- 
ment by the Second National Confer- 
ence of College Hygiene in 1937 that 
health education should “assist stu- 
dents in preparing themselves physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially for health- 
ful living, for wholesome home- 
building and parenthood, and for... 
leadership in the foundation and 
maintenance of individual, group, 
and community health.” * 

This statement was reaffirmed, in 
substance, by. those attending the 
Third National Conference on Health 
in Colleges in 1947, and the Fourth 
National Conference on Health in 
Colleges in 1954.3 Surely it is time 
for course content to be revised to 
conform with what is said to he 
believed, thus gaining for health 
education the place in general educa- 
tion that such modification would 
allow. 

This revision of course content 
should be based, insofar as possible, 
on the needs of students. It has been 
known for a long time that learn- 
ing takes place most effectively in 
response to problems or situations 
identified by the individual concerned 
as having a bearing on his own 
needs. The critical incident tech- 
nique is one of a number of methods 
used successfully for determining 
needs. Students are given a form 


asking them to record specific de- 


scriptions of incidents or problems 


2 National Conference on College Hy- 
giene, Health in Colleges. New York: Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 1937, page 
12. 

3 Fourth National Conference on Health 
in Colleges, As Yet Unpublished Commit- 
tee Reports. New York, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1954. 


that are disturbing to them. From 
an analysis of such descriptions, the 
staff is able to discover the per- 
sonal adjustment problems and needs 
of the students. Once determined, 
these needs can be used as focal 
points for motivation and course or- 
ganization, and for guiding learning 
experience in the course so that new 
concerns leading to the achievement 
of the objectives of health education 
and general education would emerge 
from the needs already existent. Yet, 
in spite of the availability of proven 
techniques, so few of those teaching 
health education make a serious and 
competent attempt to discover stu- 
dent needs. 

This is a discovery that must be 
made and acted upon. Courses in 
general education must be vital and 
reflect the needs of a changing 
society and student body. Those that 
remain stagnant and impose one 
group’s needs on a succeeding group 
are inviting atrophy. 


TEACHING METHODS 

It is a recognized principle of psy- 
chology that convictions and impres- 
sions vary in power according to 
their original intensity, and the fre- 
quency with which they are experi- 
enced or recollected. Methods, there- 
fore, should make the presentation of 
materials an intense and vivid ex- 
perience for the student. The lecture 
method is probably one of the least 
successful in accomplishing this end. 
The view of a college classroom as a 
smaller lecture hall has been increas- 
ingly discredited in recent years, and 
yet the lecture method is still the one 
most commonly, and in some instance 
exclusively, used in college health ed- 
ucation courses. It is a serious mis- 
take for health education to be 
wedded to any methodology, and es- 
pecially to this one. 

There should be a continuous ex- 
perimentation with teaching meth- 
ods in order to determine better 
ways for making learning more 
meaningful. Different learning ex- 
periences give variety to a program 
and increase the likelihood of meeting 
the needs of a wider range of stu- 
dents. Certain ends, particularly 
those concerned with changes in be- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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A 
COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS 
and 
EQUITABLE APPRAISAL 
of 
DESIRABLE 
CAPACITIES and ATTRIBUTES 
of the 


DIRECTOR 
HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 
an 
INDISPENSABLE GUIDE FOR 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
SELECTION 
PREPARATION 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Channing R. Mann, 

Project Director DA-NYSAHPER 

Board of Education, 

1950 Burdett Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Enclosed check for $_.....--..-~-~--- for 
adasotianants copies of Phase II, New York 
State “AHPER Study” at $2.00 per copy. 


*Make check payable to 
Richard Cole, Treas., DA-NYSAHPER 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 
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HEALTH, CULTURE AND COMMUNITY. Case 
Studies of Public Reactions to Health 
Programs. Edited by Benjamin D. Paul 
with collaboration of Walter B. Miller. 
New York 22: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 505 Park Ave. 1955. 493 pp. $5.00. 
This book documents public reactions to 
health programs and health situations 
in 16 widely differing communities of 
the world. Some of the studies appear 
as successes, others as failures. The 
cases cover a variety of conditions and 
problems. Each study raises a practi- 
cal problem, presents pertinent factual 
information, and draws attention to 
some of the larger implications, ending 
with a summary and a selected list of 
annotated references. 


TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. Revised Oct. 1955. 94 pp. 
50¢. This manual is intended as a ref- 
erence. The first part is devoted to the 
sense of sight. The next section pre- 
sents the principles of light control and 
of lighting for eye comfort. The next 
two sections contain applications of the 
principles of correct lighting in home 
and school. The final section makes sug- 
gestions to teachers about where they 
may advantageously introduce material 
on sight conservation and lighting. It 
also suggests some classroom activities 
and experiments. 


HOW TO REDUCE SURELY AND _ SAFELY. 
Herbert Pollack, M.D., with Arthur D. 
Morse. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 157 pp. 
$2.95. This book tells you how you can 
take off up to two pounds a week, and 
do it safely. The formula is based not 
only on food calorie counting and calorie 
watching, but also on the calories you 
use up in your daily activities. 


THE ADOLESCENT YEARS. William W. Wat- 
tenberg. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave. 1955. 510 pp. 
The major emphasis is upon the broad 
patterns of teen-age development. There 
are four cycles of chapters. The first 
gives an overview of development dur- 
ing the teen years. The second turns 
attention to the influences which modify 
the general pattern and how they work. 
Problem areas furnish the subject mat- 


ter for the third. The fourth and last 
deals with adults’ problems. Each chap- 
ter details important considerations for 
one or another of the adult groups most 
likely to be concerned with youth. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—ITS PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE. 
A chronicle of the development of pub- 
lic health in the United States, 1607- 
1914. Wilson G. Smillie. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Co., 60 - 5th Ave. 1955. 
501 pp. $7.00. This book is a chronicle 
of the development of public health in 
the United States during the period 
1607-1914. Because public health is one 
of the best indices of the march of 
civilization, the author feels it is a true 
measure of the growing consciousness 
in the minds of the whole people that 
the community itself has a direct and 
vital responsibility for the promotion 
of individual and family welfare. 


ELEMENTS CF HEALTHFUL LIVING. Harold S. 
Diehl. 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1955. 357 pp. $4.50. 
This successful abridgment of Textbook 
of Healthful Living has been revised to 
include developments in the improve- 
ment of personal health in preventive 
medicine, in the prolongation of life, 
and in public health. There is new ma- 
terial on drowning, on the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, prevention of polio- 
myelitis, on Rh incompatability, etc. 
Considerable attention is given to hous- 
ing and health. Proposals for expansion 
and financing of medical and public 
health services are discussed. 


AN INVENTORY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH IN HEALTH. Health Information 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 1955. 267 pp. This 4th 
edition of the Inventory is a compilation 
of over 398 current and recently com- 
pleted research projects dealing largely 
with the social and economic aspects of 
health programs and problems. It is 
significant that an Inventory of this 
nature is regarded as useful and valu- 
able. 


THE PEDIATRIC YEARS. A guide in pedi- 
atrics for workers in health, education 
and welfare. Louis Spekter. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave. 1955. 
734 pp. $12.50. A single source of in- 
formation for all professional workers 
involved in the care of children, this 
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book emphasizes optimum health of 
children. A reference book for specific 
questions, it is a complete refresher 
course in the pediatric care of children. 
It endeavors to bring together from 
various sources comprehensive informa- 
tion on many aspects of child health in 
a form that is easily understandable 
and suited to the individual worker’s 
needs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BASIC RHYTHMS. A STUDY OF MOVEMENT. 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth and Ruth Evans. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 280 
Madison Ave. 1955. 200 pp. $4.50. The 
purpose of this book is to make possible 
the intelligent use of balance and move- 
ment in daily life, in recreational activi- 
ties, and in areas of physical education 
(sports, dance and outing activities) 
which mean so much in the lives of the 
American people. Though written pri- 
marily for the high school and college 
teacher, it also contains a chapter show- 
ing adaptation for children. It contains 
an elementary and advanced series of 
movements followed by piano music to 
be used as accompaniment. In addition, 
there is available an accompanying al- 
bum of records. Both book and records 
are cross-referenced. The book is also 


‘designed to be used in teacher education 


courses and in adult education and rec- 
reation programs. 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Grades 1-6. Spokane, Wash.: Physical 
Education Dept., Spokane Public 
Schools, 1955. 108 pp. $2.50. This 
teaching guide offers a practical instruc- 
tional program in physical education 
for grades 1-6. Charts at the begin- 
ning of each grade provide a “Birds- 
eye-view.” A detailed description is 
given of each grade’s activities, which 
are based upon principles of child 
growth and development. Because of 
past demand for copies of similar Spo- 
kane teaching guides, enough copies of 
this guide have been ordered to make 
copies available to teachers in other 
parts of the country. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Charles 
A. Bucher. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd., 1955. 424 pp. 
$5.50. This book is concerned with ad- 
ministration as related to school pro- 
grams of health and physical education, 
with implications for recreation. The 
first part is written on the premise that 
many factors concerned with adminis- 
tration are governed to a great devree 
by common principles, with certain ad- 
ditional elements common to the areas 
of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation. The book deals with administra- 
tive problems confronting teachers and 
leaders in the field. It will be of inter- 


est to students and physical education 
teachers on the job. 


SEMINAR GUIDE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Charles C. Cowell. Lafayette, Ind.: 
C. C. Cowell, Field House, Purdue Univ., 
1955. 100 pp. $2.00. A seminar guide 
for professional students in physical 
education which lists sources of data 
upon which improved research and prac- 
tices in physical education can be built; 
establishes discussion guides on issues 
and problems in physical education; 
identifies major problems and suggests 
research procedures for their solution; 
and promotes the development of schol- 
arly attitudes toward finding, selecting 
and using relevant data for the solution 
of problems. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK. MHarleigh B. 
Trecker. New York: Whiteside, Inc. 
1955. 442 pp. $5.75. The author 
focuses his discussion on group work 
as it is performed by a social agency. 
The emphasis throughout is on the 
group worker and the problems that 
confront him both initially and at the 
more advanced stages. The beginner in 
the field as well as the seasoned staff 
worker will find in this book a concise 
and systematic outline that will help 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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THE ATHLETIC 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


INSTITUTE 


Written with the aid of top 
coaches and authorities and fully 
illustrated with hundreds _ of 
photographs. Packed with mod- 
ern ideas on how to teach basic 
sport skills. You get facts about 
each game . . . history, bibliog- 
raphy, and how to use slide films 
in your teaching program, list of 
available 16mm motion pictures. 
and other helpful information. 
Send for the books that cover the 
sports you are now teaching — 
or better yet. order a full set of 
ten guides and be ready when you 
are called upon to teach any of 
these games. Order today — from 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ARCHERY GUIDE. ..... Each $1.00 
BADMINTON GUIDE.... Each $1.25 
BASEBALL GUIDE .... Each $1.75 
BASKETBALL GUIDE.... Each $1.75 
BOWLING GUIDE....... Each $1.00 
Each $1.00 
SOFTBALL GUIDE....... Each $2.00 
TENNIS GUIDE ......Bach $1.25 
TUMBLING GUIDE Each $1.00 


VOLLEY BALL GUIDE Each $1.00 


Watch for Wrestling Guide— 
Available Soon 
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@ The Ronald Press Company is pleased to announce the ex- 
pansion of its publishing on the subjects of health, physical 
education, recreation, and related areas, to include the line 
of textbooks previously published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. A complete catalog of books in this field is 
available, and will be sent on request. 


The Administration of Physical Education 


for Schools and Colleges 


WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES, Temple University; and 
ESTHER FRENCH, Illinois State Normal University 


THIS BASIC TEXTBOOK, written by two noted authorities, is 
designed for physical education courses as well as for super- 
visors and teachers in the field. It presents sound, modern ad- 
ministrative standards and policies for handling contemporary 
problems imposed by increased enrollments. Covers active pro- 
grams for girls as well as boys; intramural, interscholastic, and 
intercollegiate programs; special physical education for excep- 


tional students; management, budget-making, financing, etc. 
The book deals with the entire physica! education program, giv- 
ing full attention to such topics as selection of teachers, orienta- 
tion of new staff members, the in-service program, the retention 
of personnel, public relations, etc. Includes charts, drawings, 
an diagrams of sports and playing areas. 76 ills., 383 pp. $4.50 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
N. P. NEILSON, University of Utah; and WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 


REVISED EDITION of this complete guide to physical 
education for the elementary grades. Part one covers the 
organization, administration, and methods of teaching physi- 
cal education. Part II consists of a graded program of activities 
of proven popular appeal for grades 1 through 8. Twelve story 
plays, completely worked out in plan form, are presented for 
grades 1 and 2. Book describes 110 hunting or active games, 


A Brief History 
of Physical Education 


Emmett A. Rice, formerly Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union; and John L. Hutchinson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Development and trends in physical education from 
antiquity to the present. 3rd Ed. 45 ills., 294 pp. $3.75 


Physical Education: 


Interpretations and Objectives 


Jay B. Nash, New York University. Examines the role of 
physical education in a democratic society—in terms of 
health, recreation, and citizenship. J/lus., 288 pp. $3.25 


Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education 


George T. Stafford, University of Illinois. Stresses the prac- 
tical aspects of preventive and corrective physical education 
programs, drawing on recent advances in the field. Rev. Ed. 
114 ills., tables; 312 pp. $4 


noting the required space, supplies, rules, etc. Discusses 75 
easily organized stunts; 52 athletic games; 55 individual ath- 
letic events; more than 50 different relay races for classroom, 
playground, and gym. 124 creative and traditional dance activi- 
ties are listed in progressive sequence by grades, complete with 
music, verse, or story. 159 ills., 552 pp. $4.50 


Principles of Recreation 


John L. Hutchinson, Columbia University. Fundamental 
treatment of the key concepts underlying the organization of 
leisure activity. Discusses social and cultural changes affect- 
ing recreation, and presents an overview of its present status 
and future trends. 310 pp. $3.75 


Leadership in Recreation 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota. Principles, 
techniques, and tools for developing and evaluating leadership 
ability. Book describes status and types of recreation jobs, 
with salary scales, etc. 304 pp. $4 


The Book of Games 
for Boys and Girls 


Evelyne Borst, Milwaukee Elementary Schools. Shows teach- 
ers, students, and recreation leaders how to teach games. 
Covers both indoor and playground games; includes many 
not requiring equipment. 36 ills., 277 pp. $4 


@ Order Your Copies from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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- . - in Physical Education - Recreation - Dance and Rhythms 


- Health Education - Exercise - Games - Sports . . . 


Dance Composition and Production 
for High Schools and Colleges 


ELIZABETH R. HAYES, University of Utah 


PARTICULARLY VALUABLE for prospective teachers and 
dance teachers at the high school and college levels, this book 
shows how to effect a transition from teaching technique to the 
teaching of composition. It suggests methods of presentation, 
materials, and ideas for dance composition, stressing procedures 


which stimulate students to original efforts. Throughout, lists 


of suggestions for studies and for accompaniment keep the be- 
ginning choreographer constantly in mind. Includes helpful 


Modern Dance: 


Techniques and Teaching 


Gertrude Shurr, Modern Dance Studio, New York; and 
Rachel D. Yocom, New York University. An iniegrated 


treatment of the dance, containing descriptive and visual 


analyses of techniques, with teaching methods for each tech- 
nique. 8] photographs, 191 pp. 6% x 10. $4.25 


Square Dances of Today 
and How to Teach and Call Them 


Richard Kraus, Columbia University; Musical arrangements 
by Charles Leonhard, University of Illinois. Widely-used 
textbook contains directions for teaching and calling 15 
singing squares, 14 circle play parties, 26 patter squares, etc. 
31 scores, 52 ills., 130 pp. 6% x 10. 


Health and Hygiene 


Lloyd Ackerman, formerly Western Reserve University. A 
comprehensive, well-documented study of disease prevention 
and health promotion, designed for text and reference use. 
Includes important results of research findings. Revised 
Printing. 86 ills., tables; 895 pp. $5 


Health and Physical Education 
for Jr. and Sr. High Schools 


David K. Brace, University of Texas. For courses in cur- 
riculum planning and construction. Outlines 20 course of 
study units in health education for a year course, 35 teaching 
units for physical education, grades 7-12. Units emphasize 
specific achievement standards. 10 ills., 392 pp. 25 


Winning Basketball Plays 


Clair Bee, Editor. Coach, Baltimore Bullets. Three hundred 
plays—the cream of modern basketball strategy—contributed 
by seventy-five well-known coaches. Plays for every feature of 
the offensive game are included—each one clearly ciagrammed 
and fully analyzed. 348 ills., 176 pp. $3 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


discussions on costuming, staging, lighting, the use of program 
notes, the relationship of dance to music and other forms of 
accompaniment. A final chapter presents types of productions 
in terms of their individual values and the problems they intro- 
duce. Includes recommended readings for each chapter, 12 ex 
amples of accompaniment for dance, and an annotated bibli- 
ography. 75 ills., 210 pp., plus 8 insert pp. $4.50 


Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools 


Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University. A comprehensive col- 
lection of music fundamentals and characterizations, singing 
games and folk dances to help the classroom teacher conduct 


the dance program. Material arranged in order of difficulty. 
Rev. Ed. 151 ills., 201 pp. 6% x 10. $4.25 


Stunts and Tumbling for Girls 


Virginia Lee Horne, Wellesley College. A textbook which 
provides materials suitable for beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced tumblers in individual, dual, and group activities. 
Lists the equipment, values, directions, teaching suggestions, 
safety measures. 470 ills., 219 pp. $3.75 


Health in the Elementary School 


Herbert Walker, Columbia University. Describes the role of 
the teacher in health education and welfare. Covers conserva- 
tion of vision and hearing, control of communicable diseases, 
‘safety instructions, physical handicap problems, physical edu- 
cation, etc. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. 


Intramural and Recreational 
Sports for Men and Women 


Norma M. Leavitt, Jllinois State Normal University; and 
Hartley D. Price, Florida State University. Describes the 
place, function, and administration of intramural and recrea- 
tional activities in the college program. Stresses the responsi- 
bilities of administrative personnel. 39 ills., 323 pp. $3.75 


Lacrosse 


W. Kelso Morrill, Johns Hopkins University. A successful 
coach presents a detailed description of the game—its rules, 
strategic intricacies, and techniques of play. Numerous 
photographs and diagrams illustrate individual skills and 
team tactics. Includes practice drills and exercises. 124 ills., 
167 pp. $3 
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|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

SKILL ON THE DIAMOND by Carol R. 
Gast, Baseball Coach, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is a book that will help 
you in coaching your young baseball players. 
In black and white, you'll find complete an- 
alysis for coaching technics to help your 
team win those “close ones.”” Written in easy- 
to-understand language, it covers thoroughly 
and completely the many problems you face 
in getting your team ready for action. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED--This big book of 
200 pages contains 35 illustrations, including 
28 series of photo-action photographs. An 
illustration is used wherever it will make the 
meaning clearer. 

WRITTEN BY A SUCCESSFUL COACH— 
Carol Gast brings you the results of over 20 
years of successful coaching. Following the 
technics outlined in THIS BOOK, his teams 
have won 147 out of 217 games. A former 
professional ball player himself, Coach Gast 
has coached 2 American Legion state champi- 
ons and 2 regional champions. His North 
High teams have been conference champions 
3 of the last 6 years. 

HUNDREDS OF VALUABLE POINTS 
COVERED—The following are just a few of 
the many topics covered: Judging and select- 
ing team personnel ; Helping boys choose their 
best playing positions; A description and 
analysis of the art of throwing; catching, 
hitting ; bunting; baserunning, stealing, slid- 
ing, and base coaching ; Team activity before, 
during, and after a game; Defensive Stance 
and footwork; plus physical and emotional 
problems affecting young players. 

We are confident that you will find the 
material in this book of genuine interest. It 
sells for only $2.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing SKILL 
ON THE DIAMOND or send you an exami- 
nation copy on approval if you wish. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in SCANDINAVIA 
A special course at the 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO’S 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY SUMMER SESSION 


Olso, Norway 
6 weeks, June 23 to August 4, 1956 
WRITE: 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS 
OFFICE 


c/o St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
or 
Royal Norwegian Information Services 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


GYMNASTIC CATALOG 


—> GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS 
—> GYM APPARATUS 

> GYM MATS 

BASKETBALL STOPS 
~>_PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
To: Gymnastic Supply Co. 


250-A bth Street, San Pedro, Calif. 
Please send free catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
State 


Books (from page 37) 
clarify the aims and objectives of social 
group work. 


SMALL BOAT LAUNCHING RAMPS, DOCKS AND 
PIERS. Outboard Boating Club of 
America, Chicago 1. 1955. 19 pp. This 
booklet is aimed directly at one of the 
biggest problems confronting outboard 
boating enthusiasts—the lack of ade- 
quate facilities for launching, docking, 
and mooring small boats. It offers con- 
struction hints, drawings, and specifica- 
tions for building small-boat launching 
ramps, docks, and piers. 


GENERAL INTEREST 
SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS. 
VoL. ill. S. Norman Feingold. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co. 
1955. 471 pp. $10.00. This publication 
gives complete listings which are not 
available from any other source, along 
with suggestions on how to meet schol- 
arship, fellowship, or loan committees 
plus sample application forms and di- 
rections for filling them out. All mate- 
rial is carefully and easily indexed and 
cross-referenced. Vol. III contains a 
master index for all three volumes ac- 
cording to vocational goals or fields of 
interest. 


LAUNCHING YOUR PRESCHOOLER. Edgar S. 
Bley. New York 17: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 141 E. 44th St. 1955. 124 
pp. $2.50. The author has put into 
easy-to-use form many novel ideas and 
suggestions which have been tried and 
found successful in helping pre-schoolers 
venture forth into the world and obtain 
pleasure from each new experience. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
Functions, Standards and Qualifications for 
Public Health Nurses. Public Health Nurses 
Section—American Nurses’ Assn. New 
York 16: ANA Public Health Nurses 
Section, 2 Park Ave. 1955. i6 pp. 


The Exceptional Child Faces Adulthood. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1955 Spring Conference 
of the Child Research Clinic of The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 1955. 
114 pp. $1.00. 


Physical Education 

The World of Sport (a topical outline). S. C. 
Staley. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes Pub- 
lishing Co., 17 Taylor St., 1955. 46 pp. 
$1.00 (mimeo). 

Safety on Our Playgrounds—A Guide for Ef- 
fective Safety Instruction. Newark, N. J.: 
Board of Education. 1955. 40 pp. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 
Gem Cutting. John Sinkankas. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1955. 
413 pp. $8.95. 


North American Birds of Prey. Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 227 pp. 1955. $5.00. * 


Editor's Mail (from page 6) 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I would like to comment on the arti- 
cle, “I’m a New Teacher and I Love 
It,” in the October issue. 

Three years ago, I was a new teacher 
at Mapleton, Oregon, and felt “I’m a 
new teacher and I love it.” After three 
years of teaching physical education, 
I still feel the same way, and I think 
that Miss Tillotson’s attitude of enthusi- 
asm is most important for all teachers. 

Physical education is a wonderful 
profession and we, as teachers, should 
try to sell our program. 

ELIZABETH BABESH 
Colwyck Jr. H.S. 
New Castle, Del. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In the October JOURNAL there ap- 
peared some bits of misinformation 
about our Montana Association Presi- 
dent and ovr State Director. JoAnn 
Blair is not and has not been president, 
having resigned her position as presi- 
dent-elect more than a year ago. Since 
January, she has been Mrs. Joseph 
Black, Jr. Our State President is Jo- 
anna Midtlyng, supervisor of physical 
education, Deer Lodge Public Schools. 

On page 42, Harold Haywood is 
listed as State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. He 
is not State Director. His title in the 
State Dept. is Supervisor of Guidance 
Services. Our State has had no Di- 
rector since 1951. 

These corrections are made to set 
your records straight. 


AGNES STOODLEY 
Montana State U. 


Our records are now correct, thanks to Miss 
Stoodley. Our apologies to the Montana 
AHPER and to Mr. Haywood. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In checking through Association Com- 
mittee lists in the October JOURNAL, I 
am somewhat disturbed by the apparent 
implication in the footnote that accom- 
panies my name on page 47. 


JEAN BONTZ 
Pres., Central Dist. AHPER 


Our apology is due Miss Bontz. The footnote 
should have read, “Invited too late for reply 
by JOURNAL deadline.” 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Just a note to tell you what a terrific 
job was done in planning for and as- 
sisting in the National Conference on 
Intramural Sports for College Men and 
Women. All the delegates I talked to 
were greatly pleased with the conduct 
and results of the conference. I cer- 
tainly consider it one of the outstanding 
professional experiences of my life. 


DEANE E. RICHARDSON 
UCLA 


A brief report, with pictures, appears on 
page 22. * 
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‘The Choice of those who play the Game” 


Sports Equipment 


Olgmpic! Style 285 


e FUNCTIONAL 
e FASHIONABLE 


Here’s our one-piece gym 
suit, “The Olympic”. An 
action-loving gym suit sure 
to be a favorite with girls 
everywhere. Sleeveless bod- 
ice with its casual neckline. 
Smartly cuffed shorts. Com- 
plete freedom of movement 
and high sports fashion. 
Metal grippers going well 
below the waistline for “easy 
on”—“easy off”. Self belted 
with rustproof buckle. 


Sanforized and colorfast in 
bright popular tones of 
Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Wine or White. 


Please write for free color 
circular or send for sample 


suits TODAY! 


nationaLt 
Company 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Hale 


COLLEGE TERTS 


ECS. 


NEW... 
COMMUNITY RECREATION: A Guide : 


to Its Organization, 2nd Edition 
by HAROLD D. MEYER, Chairman of Recre- 


ation Curriculum, University of North Carolina: 

and CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, Professor 
of Recreation, University of Illinois 

Completely up-to-date, this book (a revision of part of the 

same authors’ best-selling Community Recreation) first ‘ 

treats the history of leisure and recreation, and then dis- ¢ 

cusses the theory, philosophy and values of recreation in { 

modern living. These factors are clarified by showing or- $ 

ganized recreation in its present settings—in government, $ 

4 


social institutions, industry, commerce, armed forces, and 
social welfare work. 

Recreation for the aged, delinquent, ill, and disabled is 
given special and extensive coverage. Following each chap- 
ter are “workshops” offering problems for planning and 
exploring the particular subject. The contents have been 
tested in 8 years of extensive classroom use, based on 20 
years of practical application in the field. 

Approx. 576 pp. 54%” x84” Published Jan. 1956 


NEW for March... 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: 


A Guide to Its Practices 


by HAROLD D. MEYER, and CHARLES K. 
BRIGHTBILL 


Taking material relating to detailed aspects of recreation 
administration from their widely-adopted Community Rec- 
reation, the authors reorganize and expand it to form this 
new work. 

Emphasis is given to community organization for recrea- 
tion, planning, personnel, areas and facilities, programs 
and services, finances and business procedure. The appen- 
dix contains a good example of an enabling act and also 
the sample of a local municipal ordinance. It carries a list 
of supplies and equipment forms, a list of research studies 
in recreation, and information relating to professional 
preparation. 


Approx.512 pp. 5°4”x 8%" Published March 1956 


Also see... 
RECREATION: Text and Readings 


by HAROLD D. MEYER, and CHARLES K. 
BRIGHTBILL 


More than 75 pioneers, leaders and authors in Recreation 
show the meaning, place, problems and scope of recreation 
in modern living. Selections represent thinking in many 
fields. What recreation means in the home, the school, the 
church, industry, the community—these are among the 
phases of the subject that the authors bring out through 
their selections. 


‘ 

4 

4 

541 pp. 55%" x 83%” Published Sept. 1953 { 
4 

‘ 


For copies, write to 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


CONDITIONING AND TRAINING FOR COMPETITIVE FENCING 


by IRVING DE KOFF 
Head Coach of Fencing, Columbia University 


THE QUALITY OF fencing in schools 
and colleges depends on the kind of in- 
struction made available and the in- 
herent neuro-muscular co-ordination of 
the participants. Every practice ses- 
sion must be well utilized if competent 
fencers are to be developed. The level 
of fencing will improve only if devotion 
and study are applied to the sport. 

The key to good fencing is proper 
conditioning, mastery of basic fencing 
skills, imagination in developing new 
techniques, and hard work. 


Need for Conditioning 

Training on some fencing teams con- 
sists of lessons from the coach, lunging 
drills, and bouting. Many new fencing 
coaches, however, with a background in 
the principles and methods of physical 
education, are beginning to emphasize 
conditioning exercises and principles of 
training more nearly approximating 
those of other competitive sports. A 
fencer is an athlete and must train ac- 
cordingly. 


Three-Weeks’ Conditioning 

Approximately three weeks are need- 
ed to condition the body for good fenc- 
ing. The first week should be devoted 
to large muscle exercises and track 
work. A half-mile jog increased daily 
by one-tenth of a mile should suffice for 
the first week’s work. 

During the second week, fencers 
should run about a half-mile daily and 
exercise at least 40 minutes each day, 
paying particular attention to leg- 
stretching drills. Twenty to 30 minutes 
daily of basic fencing footwork should 
be added to this conditioning program. 

Preliminary footwork starts slowly 
but is gradually increased in tempo. 
Lunging drills, especially at the be- 
ginning of each workout, should be 
practiced slowly and easily, stretching 
further gradually until the maximum 
lunge is attained. Light jumping on 
the balls of the feet, with rhythmic em- 
phasis, helps develop agility ana a feel 
for movement. Hopping, rope-skipping, 
and rapid advance-retreat drills also 
help attain facility of movement. 

Static footwork drills, such as the 
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lunge, are not as effective as drills 
which combine all the elements of foot- 
work. For example: advance, 
treat, advance-lunge, forward recov- 
ery, and fleche—all as part of one 
sequence—will make footwork drills 
more interesting, dynamic, and mean- 
ingful. 

This same sequence can be used 
again and again, varying the tempo of 
the separate parts, accenting one, slow- 
ing down another, or running them off 
in rapid succession. Variation of foot- 
work in fencing is comparable to a 
pitcher’s change of pace, or a football 
player’s change of direction to throw 
off a would-be tackler. 

By the third week, practices should 
be increased in length and difficulty. 
Every conceivable exercise to move 
parts of the body and to submit them 
to increasing strain should be em- 
ployed. These’ repetitive exercises 
should be followed by 25 to 30 minutes 
of footwork drills, and are finally ter- 
minated with a two-mile run around 
the track. By the end of the third week 
of work, the fencing squad will be in 
good physical condition and ready for 
weapon work. 


Weapons Drills 

Drills in all three weapons (foil, epee, 
and sabre) follow the same pattern for 
the first two weeks. A 15-minute warm- 
up should precede all work with the 
weapons. Emphasis is first placed on 
defensive drills to sharpen hand and 
eye co-ordination. Simple parries and 
simple returns are practiced until the 
defensive man has perfected his basic 
techniques. Simple attack drills should 
be used in conjunction with basic de- 
fensive work. 

No effort should be made during the 
first two weeks to deceive with com- 
pound attacks the opponent with whom 
each participant works. After the first 
two weeks, attacks in two motions, at- 
tacks on the blade, and indirect returns 
are practiced. Attacks on the march 
are also worked into the patterns. Bout- 
ing should not be permitted until the 
first month of weapons drills has been 
completed. 


Continuity of Action 

One of the most important facets in 
coaching fencing is to teach continuity 
of action. When the attacks are broken 
into simple and compound acticns, the 
emphasis is on the defensive man’s 
ability to parry these attacks and make 
a quick return. Every attack is made 
with the fore knowledge that an un- 
successful attack will induce a return 
by the defensive man; this return must 
be parried and a_ counter attack 
launched immediately. Fencers must 
be coached to continue their actions 
even after initial efforts have been 
frustrated. Continuity of action pays 
dividends in competitive meets. 


Simple Coaching Methods 

Teaching methods vary with each 
coach, but one factor should always be 
kept in mind. Most fencers have lim- 
ited experience and should not be hur- 
ried in their learning processes. Coach- 
ing should be simple, patient, and to 
the point. If a coach can teach one new 
action, or attitude, of strategic con- 
cept in each lesson, he has accomplished 
a great deal. 

Fencers should not be burdened with 
meaningless patterns. Some mechanical 
drills are dazzling to watch, but use- 
less if there exists a lack of compre- 
hension of how to apply the drill in 
competition. For example, by ingrain- 
ing a specific parry-riposte sequence in 
fencers, some coaches neglect to teach 
their men to discriminate, to vary pat- 
terns, and to change the direction of 
counter-attack at the opportune moment. 

These fencers, the automatons, are 
at the mercy of fencers who can elicit 
a predetermined response and _ then 
counter to any one of several openings. 
For every parry there are at least four 
direct returns a fencer can make; the 
fencer should be taught to select a dif- 
ferent path each time. For example, in 
sabre, a parry in third can elicit a re- 
turn to the head, the flank, the chest, 
or the stomach. All four’ returns 
should be practiced. 


Practice Methods 

Team meetings, and the posting of 
drill patterns on the bulletin board, 
help all fencers, especially those whom 
the coach has not been able to reach for 
individual instruction. Lessons by the 
coach help fencers greatly, but practic- 
ing what has been learned, and experi- 
menting with ideas, is of greater value. 

A varsity squad of 35 men, with each 
individual requiring the personal at- 
tention of the coach, could create a poor 
teaching situation unless certain meth- 
ods coping with this problem were de- 
vised. Squad members must be taught 
to practice with each other. After 
learning their lessons, fencers should 
set uv similar drills to practice their 
new skills and to teach their partners. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 4 


FOLKRAF 
RECORDS 


NEWLY RECORDED FOLK DANCE 
RECORDS FOR USE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Available 
For Immediate Delivery 
e 


F 1160 
THE HATTER 
WEGGIS 


F 1161 
PROGRESSIVE TWO-STEP 
THE ROBERTS 


F1162 
GAY GORDONS 
ST. BERNARD’S WALTZ 


F 1163 
SEVEN STEPS 
DANISH DOUBLE QUADRILLE 


F1165 
MANITOU 
PUT YOUR LITTLE FOOT 


F 1166 
HORSE AND BUGGY SCHOT- 
TISCHE 
JENNIE LIND POLKA 


F 1167 
THADY YOU GANDER 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE 


F1110 
HORA 
MECHOL OVADYA 


F1131 
PORTLAND FANCY 
FIREMAN’S DANCE 


F 1094 
BADGER GAVOTTE 
WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Each record is packed individuaily 
and includes detailed instructions. 
Even if the material is new to you 
teaching will be easy. Project under 
supervision of MISS OLGA KULBIT- 
SKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, N.Y.C. 


These records are pressed on absolutely 
unbreakable plastic. Complete with instruc- 
tions, they retail at $1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N. J. 


nthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Tr 


Editor, DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


PLATFORM FOR THE NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


With the advent of the New Year, when we look back on the old, and 
consider hopes for the new, it seems fitting and quite proper to dedicate 
this issue of the Spotlight to the remembrance of the standards of our 
National Section on Dance. Let us reread the platform, take stock, 
and reaffirm our efforts in actively realizing those aims and purposes. 


I. Definition and Amplification 

Dance is a form of rhythmic motor 
activity employed by mankind for its 
recreational, social, and expressive val- 
ues; it may be considered as one broad 
field, but specific types of dance vary 
according to their individual functions. 
These functions are often overlapping. 
As movement that is enjoyed primarily 
for its own sake, it becomes recreational 
activity; as dance which is performed 
for its social values, it is often both 
social and recreational, and as an ex- 
pressive medium, dance becomes art. 

Dance, in all of its major functions, 
has been shown throughout cultural 
history to be an inherent and natural 
type of human activity. 


II. Implications for Education— 
Recreation 

Experience in all forms of dance dur- 
ing school life and after should be an 
objective of any educational and recre- 
ational program. 

Dance should aim: 

1. To improve the - physical being 
through systematized activities based 
on good body mechanics and to develop 
it in terms of strength, flexibility, and 
co-ordination of mind and body. 

2. To develop awareness of space and 
rhythm. 

3. To develop ability to work co- 
operatively with others and to provide 
opportunities for social and recreational 
experiences. 

4. To provide a medium for expres- 
sion and communication through move- 
ment. 

5. To develop critical appreciation of 
performance. 


Ill. Implications for National Sec- 
tion on Dance 
Leaders of dance should have a well- 
rounded educational background and 
technical training, a real understanding 


of people, a deep appreciation of the 
arts, and a working knowledge of sound 
education, its purposes and practices. 
The values inherent in dance will be 
realized in direct proportion to the qual- 
ity of the leadership. 

To secure this, the National Section 
on Dance must: 

1. Promote the constructive develop- 
ment of all types of dance in education 
—recreation. 

2. Provide leadership in the activities 
of the section through the work of the 
service committees. 

3. Recommend standards in the train- 
ing of dance leaders. ; 

4. Increase opportunities for partici- 
pation by all age groups. 

5. Promote better understanding of 
the dance program by administrators, 
students, and general public. 


Special Projecis 

Each year the officers assemble sev- 
eral times to plan the realization of this 
platform and work during the year on 
special projects in which members have 
expressed an interest. 

Four pamphlets, which serve as 
teaching aids, have been the result of 
this effort. Last month, we published 
the results of the research division. 

At present two more projects are in 
process—one, a dance directory com- 
pilation, and the other, a dance produc- 
tion pamphlet, edited by Gertrude Lip- 
pincott. We urge all teachers of dance 
in education to register their names in 
the directory. Send name to district 
chairman. 


Convention Meetings 

National and district sections present 
demonstrations, discussions, workshops, 
talks by leaders in dance and in educa- 
tion, panel discussions on all phases of 
dance in pre-convention and during reg- 
ular convention meetings of the Na- 
tional AAHPER. 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE 


upg? 


style $311 
¥," leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Address Dept. CP 156 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York . Boston . Chicago 

Los Angeles . Hollywood 

San Francisco San Mateo Montreal «Toronto 


| 
LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 


Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 


Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 
5719 18th AVE., B’KLYN, N. Y. 


Loan Fund 
The Section.also administers the Ruth 
Whitney Jones Dance Loan Fund. The 
purpose of the fund is to assist dance | 

teachers, graduating seniors, and grad- 

uate students preparing to teach dance, 
to pursue advanced training. 
The funds are revolving, so teachers | 
may use them to help complete their | 
| 


education and return them for others 
to enjoy the same privilege. Don Bege- 
nau, Queens College, is fund chairman. 


State Chairmen 

In order for the section to be of 
greater use we must be able to work 
through state and local organizations. 
With this in mind, last year we urged 
the election of a state dance chairman 
to work co-ordinately with the district 
and national sections. 

Many state organizations of AAH- 
PER have elected or appointed such an 
officer. There has not been a response 
from all and we wish to urge all state 
organizations to endeavor to have such 
representation in the national section. 

The National Section on Dance is the 
only organization of its kind serving 
dance education in schools and colleges.* 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural. 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA 1-56 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Recording) 
L.P. record 30 minutes of accompaniment 
for techniques, rhythmic fundamentals and 
composition. 


WITH 
ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 


AILEENE LOCKHART 
Professor, USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid 


GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


New London, Conn. 


“America’s center for modern 
dance study and performance” 


JULY 9th-AUGUST 19th, 1956 


write for details and application 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing cha’ 


rge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


CHILDREN 


LOVE TO LEARN 
TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


FOLK DANCES...NURSERY RHYMES... 
SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHER... 

Made of break resistant plastic. 


RUSSELL RECORDS are designed 
especially for kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades and timed 
accordingly. Individually packed to 
enable you to select just the 

records you want. 


50 POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 
include all the melodies that 
children love and understand. 

Here are just a few: 

Mary Had A Little Lamb; 

Jack and jill; Baa Baa Black Sheep; 
Humpty Dumpty; Wee Willie 
Winkle; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; Sing 
A Song Of Sixpence; Little Boy Blue 
How D’ye Do, My Partner; 


A-Hunting We Will Go; Chimes 
Of Dunkirk; Jump, Jim Crow 
"Round The Mulberry Bush; 
The Farmer In The Dell; 

Did You Ever See A Lassie? 
From two to eight selections on 
each record. Send today for our 
complete list, we'll send it by return 
mail. Russell Records are priced at 
$1.59 each, postpaid. 


2480 Thompson Blvd. - VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


RUSSELL RECORDS 
2480 Thompson Bivd. 
Ventura, California 
Please send complete list of Educational Series 
records and details of special introductory offer. 
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Preconvention Elementary School 
PE Session 

In connection with the 59th National 
Convention of AAHPER, there will be 
held a special session on elementary 
school physical education, Sunday, 
March 25, from 1-5 P.M. Chairmen are 
James Humphrey and Delia P. Hussey. 
Registration fee is $1.00 for the session. 

The program will feature Dr. William 
W. Wattenburg, Wayne University, 
speaking on “How Children Picture 
Themselves—And So What?,” and sev- 
eral role-playing skits—‘Bruises Can 
Be More Than Skin Deep”—in which 
children hurt other children, taken 
from actual play situations. Leaders 
of the skits are Joseph Bradley and 
Gretchen Collins, Glencoe (Tll.) P.S. 


They Grow Up So Fast 

The new physical education film, 
“They Grow Up So Fast,” is now on 
sale and orders are rapidly coming in. 
The film is sponsored by the AAHPER, 
The Athletic Institute, the CPEA, 
NAPECW, Society of State Directors, 
and many State and District AHPER 
and other organizations. 

The film, which depicts a_ well- 
rounded and integrated program of 
physical education for all children and 
youth, runs 27 min., sound, color, 16 
mm. and sells for $135. Purchase orders 
only will be accepted, no loans or 
rentals. Order from AAHPER Film- 
Sales, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6., D.C. 


Air Force Academy Visitation 

Major William C. McGlothlin, Jr., 
director of physical training, U. S. Air 
Force Academy, Lowry Air Force Base, 
Colorado, has requested that a visita- 
tion team representing the Association 
and the College Physical Education As- 
sociation: 

“a. Review and Evaluate the require- 
ments for facilities established by the 
Departments of Physical Training and 
Athletics U. S. Air Force Academy. 

“b. Review and evaluate sketches of 
the physical education and athletic fa- 
cilities supplied by the architects and 
engineers. 

“ce, Make suggestions for improving 
the functional layout of the Gymnasium 
and Field House (including swimming 
pools, gymnasia, indoor courts, locker 
rooms, storage areas, offices, bleachers). 
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“d. Submit a detailed written report 
of observations and recommendations.” 

The persons selected for this assign- 
ment are: Harry Scott, Dept. of Physi- 
cal Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y.; 
D. K. Stanley, Dean, College of Physi- 
cal Education and Health, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; and Joseph 
Rogers, Swimming Coach, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

William L. Hughes, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, will direct the vis- 
itation, and has already visited the 
Academy on this assignment. 


New Vice-Pres.-Elect for Recreation 

John L. Hutchinson, professor of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is newly elected AAHPER 
Vice- President-elect 
fur Recreation. Ow- 
ing to the resigna- 
tion of Jackson M. 
Anderson, to accept 
the position of AAH- 
PER Consultant in 
Recreation and Out- 
door Education, this 
election took place 
by mail vote of the 
Representative As- 
sembly. 

Dr. Hutchinson has been in charge of 
the Recreation Curriculum at Teachers 
College since 1946. Prior to that time, 
he taught at Columbia College and 
served in the U.S. Navy as Lt. Sr. Grade. 
He is author of the book, Principles of 
Recreation, and co-author of A Brief 
History of Physical Education and the 
Recreation Section in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. He holds an 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Washington and the M.A. and Ed. D. de- 
grees from Teachers College, Columbia. 


JOHN L. HUTCHINSON 


PE Conference Follow-Up 

In order to follow-up the Conference 
on Physical Education for College Men 
and Women, a Continuing Committee 
was appointed to carry on a program 
of implementation. It is composed of 
three members from each of the 
three sponsoring groups (AAHPER, 
CPEA, NAPECW). 

Herman Schnell, College of Physical 
Education and Health, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, is chairman of the 


Continuing Committee. Each delegate 
was charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out a program of implementa- 
tion in his university and his state. 

To assist in planning for further im- 
plementation, the committee would like 
information about follow-up confer- 
ences which have been held and institu- 
tions which have used the report! and 
the evaluative instrument in the report 
for the improvement of programs or 
program evaluation. If you know of 
follow-up conferences or of institutions 
which have made use of the report, 
write Herman Schnell at the above 
address. 


N.Y. State Directors Study 

A recent study being published this 
month under the title, The Person for 
the Position of Director, has been made 
in New York State by the Directors As- 
sociation, reports Clyde E. Cole, Proj- 
ect Co-ordinator, Associate, Division of 
HPER, State Educ. Dept., Albany. 

As a result of the project, several 
changes have taken place. In some 
school districts, the health, physical 
education, and recreation programs 
have been combined for administration 
under a qualified and certificated di- 
rector while in other districts, program 
directors have restructured programs. 

Four universities and three colleges 
in the state have established a regis- 
tered professional education program 
for administrators of these programs. 
The State Dept. of Education has certi- 
fied a number of directors and in co- 
operation with the New York State 
Directors Assn. the colleges and uni- 
versities, and the State Charities Aid 
Assn. has conducted six workshops for 
directors. 

The study should prove valuable to 
those interested in a co-ordinated state- 
wide program for inservice education. 
Local directors, Chief School Officials, 
colleges, universities, Boards of Edu- 
cation, State Education Depts., and 
State AHPER groups will find it help- 
ful. It may be obtained from Channing 
R. Mann, Board of Education, 1950 
Burdett Ave., Troy, N. Y. at $2.00. * 

1 Physical Education for College Men and 
Women, Washington Conference. Report, 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1955. 
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Coed Gymnasium (irom p. 9) 
by the faculty, administration, and 
student body since it is the only large 
area on the campus where meetings 
can be held. 

The gymnasium can be divided into 
two separate areas by closing the 
folding automatic electric partition. 
This folding door is an expensive 
item, costing $12,000, but it is es- 
sential when separate meetings and 
physical education classes are de- 
sired. This insulated door, manufac- 
tured by R. Wilcox Co. of Los An- 
geles, opens and closes automatically 
by a key. 

To acquire more usable space in 
the gymnasium, folding or telescopic 
bleachers by Beatty were installed. 
Most of the bleachers are in units of 
12 ft. or 16 ft. sections and it is pos- 
sible for one man to operate these. 
For ease of seating college students 
and adults, we secured the 24 in. seat 
(measured from front to back). 
Bleachers, when closed, are fully en- 


‘cased and fold back within 4% ft. 


from the side wall, allowing greater 
utilization of floor space. All space 
under the bleachers is easily cleaned. 

One problem encountered in many 
gymnasiums is the constant cleaning 
made necessary by careless students 
rubbing their shoes and dirty hands 
on the walls. We have taken care of 
this situation nicely by the use of a 
vinyl plastic wall covering called 
Kalistron. This attractive green cov- 
ering is a durable, tough, washable 
material extending up the wall 10 ft. 
high. 

To provide adequate insulation 
and proper acoustics, we added in the 
walls above the vinyl plastic large 
insulrock blocks 32 in. x 96 in. x 1 in. 
thick. This is a pressed wood product 
and exceedingly attractive. The side 
wails behind and above the bleachers 
are of brick. 

The gymnasium ceiling, visible 
from the floor, is made of John Mans- 
ville’s Super-felt Rockwool bats 3% 
in. thick. This material provides in- 
sulation and is fireproof. 


FLOOR 
The gymnasium floor is unique in 
that it is built up from a solid con- 


crete subfloor. The playing floor has 
sufficient resiliency and spring for 
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basketball, dancing, and other physi- 
cal education activities. Coaches of 
varsity sport teams have been highly 
pleased with the performance of the 
floor. In brief, I will outline the con- 
struction. 

1. Concrete subfloor. 

2. Application of a coal tar mastic. 

3. Covering of a 15 lb. saturated felt. 

4. Another heavy coat of coal tar mastic 
with another covering of 15 lb. felt at right 
angles to the other layer. (These two felt 
layers keep out moisture.) 

5. Steel channel sleeper by Loxit system 
12” O.C. secured to concrete with anchors. 

6. 13/16” x 2%” tongued boards #1 18” 
O.C. laid right angles to sleepers secured 
down by Loxit clips. 

7. Another layer 13/16” x 2%” D.F. 
squared-edge #1 boards at right angles to 
lower layer at 12” O.C. fastened with bd 
hard steel screw nails. 

8. Subfloor tongue and groove layer D.F. 
13/16” x 5%” #1 boards laid diagonally 
secured by 8d blind nailing at 16” O.C. 

9. Tongue and Groove Northern Hard 
Maple strip flooring 25/32” x 2%” running 
lengthwise to room, blind-nailed with &d 
casing nails not exceeding 16” O.C. 

10. The top floor sanded smooth, filled and 
stained and then coated with Lignafold. 
Lignafold is a penetrating product and it 
makes the surface tough and durable. 


The floor has had approximately 
two years of heavy service and this 
use has buffed the original dull sur- 
face. We allowed dancing on this 
floor, and to date, we find few minor 
scratches and indentations. All in 
all, the floor has come up to expecta- 
tions. 

The gymnasium is equipped with 
74 lights of 1000 watts each. They 
are controlled by both individual and 
master switches. Light sockets are 
anchored to the ceiling and in order 
to change globes it requires setting 
up a pipe scaffold for each change; 
this is bothersome and costly. For 
future plans, it is recommended that 
each light standard be equipped with 
drop cord. 

Our building plans called for two 
fairly large storage areas on opposite 
ends of the gymnasium. With so 
many pieces of equipment used in 
coeducational classes, it is essential 
that adequate storage areas be pro- 
vided. One storage area is 150 sq. ft. 
(30 ft. long x 5 ft. wide) and the 
other one is 320 sq. ft. (40 ft. long 
x 8 ft. wide). We are somewhat 
cramped for storage space right now. 
Our situation will be remedied next 
year when our new wing is complete 


and gymnastic equipment is moved. 
All storage closets have double-hung 
doors which allow for easy removal 
of apparatus. 

I will not mention again the par- 
ticular pieces of equipment we in- 
stalled in the gymnasium, as this was 
reported in detail in a recent issue of 
this JOURNAL.’ 


FOYER 

The foyer to the gymnasium is spa- 
cious and attractive. The floor is 
made of 3 ft. square terrazzo blocks, 
the walls are ceramic tile squares 
with alternate blue and gold UC let- 
ters. The ceiling is interior plaster. 
The foyer and the extension of this 
area overlooking the swimming pool 
is in constant use by table tennis 
players (4 tables), and for special oc- 
casions, this area may be cleared for 
the serving of refreshments. One 
wall of the foyer contains a trophy 
and display case fully enclosed with 
glass. In addition, there are two large 
cork boards and a building directory. 


SWIMMING POOL 

A great deal of thought was given 
to the plans on the swimming pool. 
The pool would be used to teach all 
phases of swimming, diving, lifesav- 
ing, water safety, synchronized 
swimming groups, water games for 
classes, and general recreation. In 
addition, the pool would be used for 
competitive swimming plus water 
polo. 

A 100 ft. long x 60 ft. wide pool 
size was decided on as best to satisfy 
all purposes. At the shallow end, the 
depth is 3 ft. and under the one- and 
three-meter aluminum diving boards, 
it is 11 ft. The pool bottom is spoon 
shaped and, roughly, over half of the 
pool is under a 5 ft. depth, which pro- 
vides sufficient space for swimming 
instruction. Water polo is played in 
the deep end across the 60 ft. width. 

The weather in Riverside is rela- 
tively mild most of the year, which 
made it possible to build an outdoor 
pool. To accommodate sufficient sun 
bathers and to make feasible land 
drills for aquatic classes, a 16 ft. con- 
crete deck around the pool was re- 
quested. This deck space provides 
sufficient room for installation of 


1 Jack E. Hewitt, “Equipping New Instal- 
lations,” Nov. 1954, pp. 7-8. 
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portable bleachers for competitive 
events. 

The pool is of reinforced concrete. 
Owing to insufficient funds, it was 
impossible to tile the pool on the 
sides and bottom. Tiling, if included 
in the original contract, was esti- 
mated at $15,000, and as a result, had 
to be omitted. We have painted and 
sandblasted our pool twice in three 
years time and now must do it again. 
The first two paint jobs were marble 
dust in liquid cement and with our 
disastrous experiences, it is not rec- 
ommended. We will try a plastic 
paint which the company guarantees 
will last a minimum of three years, 
costing $2,500. The pool gutter is 
recessed and tiled. There is no pool 
coping, and decks slope away from 
edge for easy cleaning and drainage. 

Our pool is the recirculating type, 
automatically steam-heated. Water 
is filtered through four pressure sand 
filters, with a complete turnover of 
water every eight hours. We have a 
small separate room for the auto- 
matic Wallace and Tiernan Chlorina- 
tor. A gas mask hangs outside the 
door. All pipes in the filter room are 
painted a different color, which makes 
for quick repair when difficulty 
arises. Two large storage areas off 
the pool are filled to capacity with 
our canoe, paddle board, lane lines, 
flutter kick boards, and all our track 
equipment. 


LOCKER ROOMS 

The bottom floor of the gymnasium 
is made up of separate locker rooms 
for men and women. The wall sepa- 
rating the two locker rooms is made 
of concrete blocks and can be easily 
removed to make one large locker 
room. We anticipate building a new 
gymnasium for men in the next dec- 
ade, and the present structure will be 
converted into a women’s building. 

Between the two locker rooms, we 
have an 18 ft. x 20 ft. visiting team 
room usable by both men and women. 
Next to this room is the first aid or 
varsity training room 18 ft. x 20 ft. 
A separate varsity dressing room 20 
ft. x 33 ft., with large storage lock- 
ers 15 in. wide x 18 in. deep x 72 in. 
high with perforated front door for 
ventilation purposes adjoins the 
training room. We also have a room 
for drying equipment. 


Both men and women staff mem- 
bers have their separate dressing 
rooms (20 ft. x 12 ft.) which include 
separate shower and toilet. 

To satisfy a few modest and reti- 
cent girls, five small individual show- 
er and dressing rooms were con- 
structed. In addition, three open or 
gang shower areas for women, all in 
tile, with a total of 18 shower heads 
will handle our women’s needs for 
sometime, while for the men, we have 
four bank or gang shower areas with 
24 shower heads. Both locker rooms 
have a tile area of 440 sq. ft. which 
serves as a drying room. Zolotone, 
which is a sealer, was sprayed to the 
interior plaster above the showers, 
and up to now, we have no peeling or 
water damage. Off the women’s dress- 
ing room close to the entrance ramp 


leading to the swimming pool, we con- 


structed a small rest room 9 ft. x 13 
ft. Wet swimmers coming from the 
pool area use this special room. Ad- 
joining is a larger rest room for 
women 20 ft. x 16 ft. which may also 
be approached from the hair-drying 
area. Such an arrangement keeps the 
larger room’s floor dry. The women’s 
hair-drying room has four hair-dryer 


machines, and opposite these is a large: 
plate-glass mirror. Fluorescent light-: 


ing is above the mirror. All metal 
dividers for the toilets are anchored 
to the ceiling rather than the tile 
floor and such construction makes for 
easy cleaning. 

Both locker rooms have fairly spa- 
cious equipment rooms located at the 
lower entrance to the gymnasium. 
The men’s equipment room is 20 ft. 
x 33 ft. and the women’s room is 20 
ft. x 23 ft. Both rooms have heavy- 
duty adjustable metal shelves by 
Berger for storage of activity equip- 
ment and wearing apparel. Two es- 
pecially built trucks on wheels with 
shelves and dividers are rolled up to 
the equipment window for easy issue 
of clothing. 

Between both equipment rooms is 
the receiving room (18 ft. x 11 ft.) 
where laundry and deliveries may be 
received for both men and women. 
Metal adjustable shelves around the 
walls provides excellent storage area. 

All lockers, both storage and dress- 
ing, are individually ventilated by di- 
rect connection to circulatory system. 


ADMINISTRATION AREA 

Main Physical Education Office. 
Here, a centrally located business of- 
fice close to the entrance of the build- 
ing, size 16 ft. x 13 ft., serves as an 
information center. The secretary 
screens and funnels all telephone calls 
to the director and the staff. The 
front of the business office has three 
large windows that slide vertically; 
a large formica counter behind al- 
lows the secretary and staff sufficient 
room for counseling and registering 
students. This office has a number of 
built-in birch closets along the wall 
that can be locked with a key, open 
mail boxes for the staff, two tack 
boards for announcements for staff 
and building calendar schedule, five 
six-drawer metal filing cabinets (Steel 
Furniture Mfg. Co.), one large stor- 
age metal locker 7 ft. x 3 ft., one 
typist’s desk, and one metal adjust- 
able bookcase. 

Staff Offices. In order to provide 
efficient staff headquarters, eight 
separate staff offices were built, each 
having a size of 13 ft. x 10 ft. 
Separate rooms provide for more 
efficient work, study, and individual 
research. Each staff office is equipped 
with one, six drawer, metal filing 
cabinet (two of which are 5 in. card 
filing drawers), adjustable bookcase, 
metal storage locker, and a desk. 
Conference Room. Next to the main 
business office is a 11 ft. x 16 ft. con- 
ference and faculty meeting room. 
At the present time, we also have 
small lecture classes meeting in this 
room. 

Construction. Walls of both staff and 
business office are acoustical wall- 
board, plus insulrock and interior 
stucco plaster; ceilings are 12 in. 
block squares, 1 in. thick, acoustical 
tile (Acousti-Celotex Co.). Directly 
above all ceilings in this area are 
thermal installation rockwool bats 
3% in. thick. Floors are asphalt tile 
over concrete base. Westinghouse 
fluorescent fixtures with metal alumi- 
num louvers enable us to secure maxi- 
mum lighting efficiency. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 

Our new wing now under construc- 
tion will add two new classrooms, a 
boxing and wrestling room, insulated 
bag punching room, and the all- 
purpose or corrective room. * 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


New Main Gymnasium and Arena—Architects: Hall, Border & Donaldson, Baltimore 


HIS Beautiful New MARYLAND FLOOR with the HILLYARD 

FINISH for Champions invites play by the nation’s top-ranking 

teams. At the same time, the superb toughness of the floor finish is more than 
adequate to take the punishment of every activity planned for this giant new arena. 

This floor was sealed with Hillyard’s Penetrating Seal No. 21, followed by Hillyard Gym 
Finish. The Hillyard “Maintaineer” planned the treatment program, 

and supervised the entire finishing. 

The Hillyard Maintaineer in your vicinity will gladly give you the same consulting and 
advisory service, without charge or obligation. 

Just mail the coupon below. 


Assure Maryland’s Floor 
° Controlled Light Reflection for greater sain: 


Ask for Your Free Hillyard Guide 


CO. Instructions with measurements, how 
St. Joseph, Me. : to mark your gym floor for favorite 
(CD Please have a Hillyard Maintaineer consult with me on the 4 sports. Mailed promptly upon request. 
finish or treatment of our gym floor. ' 
” 
Guide “How to Plan Gym Floors ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI 
Name 
Passaic, N. J. 
' San Jose 
Address ' Calif. 
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SPORTS for 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
‘formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


Legislative Board 

Dec. 27, meetings of the NSGWS 
Finance Committee were held in Chi- 
cago. Following these meetings, the 
Executive Committee met. Dec. 29 and 
30, annual meetings of the Legislative 
Board were held at the LaSalle Hotel. 
Chicago was chosen because its location 
was most economical for the greatest 
number of members. Routine reports 
were eliminated. Discussions were con- 
fined to problems relative to current and 
future work of NSGWS. All voting 
members of the Board were either pres- 
ent or represented by a Proxy. 


Research Committee 

Three projects are under considera- 
tion by the Research Committee. (1) 
An evaluation of the use of space in 
NSGWS Sports Guides and recommen- 
dations for more effective use. (2) A 
study concerning additional compen- 
sation for women physical educators 
who are responsible for after-school 
activities. (3) The standardization of 
certain official’s rating examinations. 

On the Research Committee are Mar- 
jorie Phillips, Indiana Univ.; Jane Mott, 
Smith College; and Olive Young, Univ. 
of Illinois. 


National Convention—WNORC 

WNORC meetings are now being 
planned for all 1956 District Conven- 
tions and the National Convention in 
Chicago. If there are topics or prob- 
lems which you would like discussed at 
one of these meetings, write to June 
Brasted, Hearst Gymnasium, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley, 4. Kathleen Bro- 
phy, WNORC Co-ordinator for Illinois, 
is in charge of arrangements for the 
national meeting. She will be assisted 
by representatives from the various 
Illinois Boards. 


Central District News 

e The Iowa NSGWS Committee met 
recently at Drake Univ., Des Moines. 
The group is doing much to publicize 
the services of NSGWS and good physi- 
cal education programs in the state 
through newspaper editorials, letters to 
school superintendents, speakers and 
displays at conventions within the state. 


e Through the efforts of Irene 
Schlattman, a state NSGWS Commit- 
tee is being organized in Wyoming. 

e Members of the North Dakota 
NSGWS State Committee include: 
Bernice Ihlenfeld, Ruth Gaebe, Agnes 
Oxten, Georgiann Shutte, Mrs. Robert 
Ness. 


Eastern District News 

e Eastern District State Representa- 
tives were able to get together at a fall 
meeting this year. A working confer- 
ence, lasting for a full day, was held. 
Representatives-elect were also encour- 
aged to come. 

Those attending were Lillian Hascall, 
Yolanda Klaskin, Patricia Robinson, 
Elizabeth McKinnon, Frances Bragger, 
Helen Kirk, Nathalie Skelton, Doris 
Soladay, Marjorie Auster, and Mar- 
jorie Harrowell. Geneva Kehr, Eastern 
District NSGWS Chairman, called the 
meeting. 

e NSGWS programs for the Atlantic 
City convention in April will include 
the following: Monday, April 23— 
“How Can We Meet The Needs of the 
Athletically Gifted Girl?” Moderator: 
Minnie Lynn, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
Members: Marion Purbeck, © Ethel 
Kloberg, and Elsa Schneider. Demon- 
strations will be held Thurs., April 26. 
Large class techniques will be shown 
for the use of a leaders’ corps and bowl- 
ing in the gymnasium. 


Michigan Bulletin 

NSGWS in Michigan undertook an 
outstanding service project in its at- 
tractive bulletin distributed to all 
physical education personnel. 


NEW NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 
Softball—Track and Field Guide 1956-58 


(now a two-year guide) 75¢ 

Softball Rules for Girls 
Set of six filmstrips in full 

color with captions 

Estes Park Proceedings 
NSGWS Leadership Conference $1.50 
order from: NSGWS 

1201 - 16th St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


$24.00 


BASKETBALL FILMSTRIP 
SUPPLEMENT 


Purchasers of the set of filmstrips Basket- 
ball Rules for Girls may now buy a supple- 
mentary strip including the new rules for 
the 1955-56 season to bring their filmstrips 
up to date. Cost of $2.00 is nominal charge. 

Order for supplementary filmstrip must 
include date of purchase and name and 
address of purchaser. Address orders to 
NSGWS, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Included were a statement of pur- 
pose, explanation of NSGWS Board 
functions, invitation to attend Board 
meetings (open meetings), announce- 
ment of winter meeting at Boyne Moun- 
tain Ski Lodge, information on national 
professional organizations as well as 
local ones, personnel listings of Michi- 
gan’s five rating boards, calendar for 
the year, news of national note, and 
announcement of special interest. The 
format is attractive and functional. 


Montana Consultants 

At Montana’s HPER in October at 
Boulder, a Montana NSGWS meeting 
was held. 

Since Montana does not have a phys- 
ical education supervisor to assist 
women teachers who are not specifi- 
eally trained for their added physical 
education assignment, it was decided at 
the section meeting to compile a direc- 
tory of qualified women physical edu- 
eators throughout Montana who will 
act in a consultant capacity for each 
major sports activity or closely allied 
area. 

The request has been made to the 
state department of public instruction 
that the superintendent’s office mail the 
one-page consultant directory to the 
woman physical educator or principal 
of every elementary and secondary 
school in Montana. 

These women agreed to serve in the 
consultant capacity for the area desig- 
nated: Swimming—Joanna Midtlying, 
Tumbling — Marga Hosaeus, Field 
Hockey — Pat Holle, Skiing — Mavis 
Lorenz, Badminton—Eleanor Buzalsky, 
Golf —Ladene Pritchett, Archery — 
Dorothy Kennemer, Wiskit—Lillian 
Cervenka, Softball—Deloris  Siverts, 
Volleyball—Joan McCracken, Basket- 
ball—Deloris Siverts, Bowling—Doro- 
thy Kennemer, Speedball—Pat Holle, 
Tennis—Lillian Cervenka, Recreational 
Games—Viola Kleindienst, Elementary 
Games—Marijorie Stevenson, Square 
Dance—Marjorie Stevenson, Folk Dance 
—Joanna Midtlying, Modern and Social 
Dance—Margaret Lloyd, Films and 
Free Materials—Agnes Stoodley, Offi- 
ciating—Deloris Siverts, GAA—Marga 
Hosaeus. * 
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FOOTWEAR 
IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, 


the right footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy or specify 
Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need — perfect fit and comfort, 
positive traction, maximum arch support and money-saving, extra long wear. Insist on 
Converse — take nothing less! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES... 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duci: uppers, 
specially reinforced; 

double foxing to edge 

of sole. SPONGE 


o//® 
Lorry 
PORT. Smooth y 4 


seam tongue. Pin- 
point design molded outsole. 


Heavy white INSOLE with 
army duck uppers 
with loose duck and ARCH SUP- 
~ lining; peg top 


upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


CUSHION HEEL [>= 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 3 to 11 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. : Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘, CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 100 Freeway Boulevard 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Significant Research 

Martin W. Meyer, chairman of our 
Recreational Therapy Section, after 
approximately ten years with the VA’s 
Adapted Sports and Recreation pro- 
grams, has accepted the position of Co- 
ordinator of Activity Therapy for the 
State of Indiana. 

In partial fulfillment of the require- 

ments for the Ed. D. degree, which he 
received from the New York University 
in October, Dr. Meyer completed a study 
entitled The Influence of Recreation 
Participation Upon the Behavior of 
Schizophrenic Patients. Because of its 
material contribution to research in our 
professional area, and with the hope 
that the study will stimulate further 
research of this calibre, the essentials 
of the study are herein presented. 
Purpose of Study. The primary purpose 
of the study was to determine whether 
prescribed active participation in rec- 
reation can favorably influence the be- 
havior of long term, chronic, inactive, 
schizophrenic patients. Secondarily, the 
study proposed to determine whether 
prescription of activities based on pre- 
morbid experience is more beneficial 
than prescription of activities based on 
no pre-morbid experience. 
Conduct of Study. The study involved 
60 patients at the VA Hospital, Mont- 
rose, N.Y. These were divided into two 
experimental groups and one control 
group, of 20 patients each. Data on 
pre-morbid experience were collected 
from patients’ next of kin and other 
reliable sources. 

The three growps were matched on 
the basis of ratings of patients’ be- 
havior according to the Montrose Be- 
havior Rating Scale. (See, Rackow, 
Leon L., et al., “A Group Method for 
the Rapid Screening of Chronic Psy- 
chiatric Patients.” The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, Feb. 1953.) This rat- 
ing scale was also administered mid- 
way in, and at the termination of, the 
experimental period, and results were 
handled statistically to determine the 
significance of any change in behavior 
taking place during the six months ex- 
perimental period. 

Since the three groups of patients 
lived together, they followed identical 
routines with the exception of the 
single variable of active participation 
in recreation activity as follows: 

The first experimental group was 
given a program of three activities, 
selected from patients’ pre-morbid his- 
tories, frem 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. daily, for 


six months. The second experimental 
group was given a program of three ac- 
tivities which patients had not experi- 
enced prior to hospitalization, during 
the same hotrs and length of time. The 
control group, in lieu of participation, 
remained on the ward. 

Findings. Briefly, the findings were 
these: (1) Patients not actively par- 
ticipating in recreation showed, after 3 
and after 6 months, a marked unfavor- 
able change in benavior. (2) Patients 
participating actively in recreation 
showed a favorable change in behavior 
after 3 and after 6 months. (3) Pa- 
tients actively participating in recre- 
ation based upon their pre-morbid ex- 
perience showed a more favorable 
change in behavior after 3 months (but 
not after 6 months) than patients ac- 
tively participating in recreation based 
upon no pre-morbid experience. 


Recreational Therapists Needed 

Joan M. Doniger, director, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, Univ. Hospital, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, is recruiting a recreational thera- 
pist supervisor and two assistants inter- 
ested in and qualified to work with dis- 
turbed children in a newly activated 
Children’s Service. The new building 
in which this service is located includes 
such modern facilities as gymnasium, 
swimming pool, theater, play- 
grounds. Those interested should write 
directly to Miss Doniger. 


Recreational Therapy Meeting 

The Recreational Therapy Section, 
Eastern District of AAHPER, under 
the Chairmanship of Ben Fiore, has an- 
nounced plans for its meeting in At- 
lantic City, April 23, at 9 a.m. Your 
editor has accepted an invitation to 
address the group on “The Rationale 
of Recreation in Hospitals.” What are 
the basic concepts, the philosophy, the 
firm foundations upon which we must 
build our relatively new profession? 
Do we need either to be recreators or 
therapists? Those feeling strongly 
along these lines are invited to forward 
their observations to your editor, along 
with related problems warranting dis- 
cussion at the meeting. 


Revised References 

A revised edition of Selected Refer- 
ences on Aging—An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, prepared by the Committee on 
Aging in the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, may be obtained by 
forwarding 30¢ to the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25. 

A well-annotated list of references 
entitled Hobby Publication—1955 Edi- 
tion may be obtained free. 


Champions by Setback 

This is the title of a book about ten 
well-known athletes in varying sports 
who overcame physical handicaps to 
become champions. An interesting eve- 
ning’s reading, it is written by David 
King Boynick and published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1954, * 
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\\ maTeRIALs 
LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 
ALEXANDER LEARNS GOOD HEALTH. 1 reel, 16 
mm., sound, color, $100, b&w, $55. Coro- 
net Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. Through animation, Alexander 
teaches young children the value of 
good health habits—proper diet, rest, 
cleanliness, exercise. 


BCG VACCINATION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


16 mm., sound, 20 min., color. Write 
National Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 

THE DOCTOR EXAMINES YOUR HEART. 11144 


min., 16° mm., b&w, $60, rental $3.50. 
Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19. Made with the co-opera- 
tion and approval of the American 
Heart Association to stress the import- 
ance of regular check-ups; shows actual 
procedure of heart examination. 


MEAT ON FILM. Each 14 min., 16 mm., 
color, free loan plus transportation. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 


“New York 29. Series emphasizing the 


many things, particularly meat, that 
are needed in the diet to satisfy the re- 
quirements of good nutrition. Varied 
and conservative ways of cooking meat 
while retaining food value are shown. 

(1) The Right Track 

(2) Our Mrs. Fix-It 

(3) Thanks to Beef 

(4) Pork ‘Round the Clock 

(5) It’s Lamb Time 
Write Visual Education Dept., Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, for catalog 
listing complete selection. 


THE GREATEST GOOD. 27 min., 16 mm., 
color, free loan. Upjohn Co., 7171 Port- 
age Rd., Kalamazoo, Mich. Shows re- 
sults of combined efforts of medical and 
pharmaceutical research in the develop- 
ment and use of new medical products. 


Physical Education 
THEY GROW UP SO FAST. 27 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color, $135. Purchase only. Spon- 
sored by AAHPER, The Athletic Insti- 
tute, College Physical Education Assn., 
National Assn. for Physical Education 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


of College Women, Society of State Di- 
rectors, State and District AHPER and 
other organizations. Availabie from 
AAHPER Film Sales, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. This film 
depicts a well-rounded and integrated 
program of physical education for all 
children and youth. It is designed to 
interpret physical education to the 
public. Schools and colleges will want 
to show this to community groups and 
professional organizations. 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


MAKING A BALANCED AQUARIUM. 1 reel, 
16 mm., sound, b&w, $55. Coronet 
Films, 64 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Il. Demonstrates procedure of col- 
lecting soil and river gravel, placing 
these and water in a tank, planting 
pond weeds, and completing the aquari- 
um with fish and other water animals. 


SMALL CRAFT SAFETY. 14 min., 16 mm., 
color, $150, b&w, $75. Herbert Kerkow, 
Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Demonstrates basic safety methods in 
prevention of accidents with small 
boats and teaches elementary small 
craft rescue techniques to enable boat- 
ers to help themselves and others. 


NEW RECORDS 
HAPPY HOUR RECORDS. Literature sent 
upon request, Windsor Records, 5528 
N. Rosemead Blvd., Temple City, Calif. 
Series of basic dances for grades 3, 4, 
5, and 6. 4-record series or single. In- 
structions for each dance with record. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES: NURSERY RHYMES, 
SONG PLAYS, PARTY RECORDS. Write for 
complete list, Russell Records, 2480 
Thompson Blvd., Ventura, Calif. Two 
to eight selections on each record. $1.59 
per record. Designed especially for 
kindergarten and lower elementary 
grades and timed accordingly. 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS. 16” discs, $10. 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


IDEAL FOR TEACH- 
ING PLAYS, STRATEGY 
AND GAME FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF: 


* Basketball 
* Baseball 


* Lacrosse 
* Field Hockey 
* Football * Ice Hockey 
* Soccer * Softball 
* Girls Basketball 


PLAYMASTER coaching kits 


(1) Listen Judy, a play about school 
health services, and Search for Trouble, a 
dramatized account of help given a 
juvenile delinquent by his school. 

(2) School in Trouble and A Premium for 
the Teacher, are plays concerning the need 
for new school construction and higher 
pay for teachers. 


FOLK DANCES. Folkraft Records, 1159 
Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. A new rec- 
ord series designed for use in the high 
school (see Dec. JOURNAL p. 55 for ele- 
mentary series). Instructions, prepared 
by Olga Kulbitsky of Hunter College, 
included. Pressed in unbreakable plas- 
tic. $1.05 each. * 


A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16 mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


e PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 
MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


414 Mason Street 
Sen Francisco 2, Calif. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
THE PROGRAM AIDS 
COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. J 
550 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


* WIN GAMES %* NEW PRESTIGE * SCIENTIFIC COACHING * 
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Jay fro BASKETBALL 


The Only Net 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 
outdoors or indoors @ Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN 


Coaches Col. (from p. 42) 


Combat Sense 

Most teams have only two months to 
condition themselves for their first 
competition. As a result, fencers con- 
tinue to learn and progress through the 
season. Good fencers are developed in 
actual competition. Many who appear 
less skilled prove more effective in com- 
petitive situations. Dual meets provide 
the battle grounds for actions learned 
and practiced. These meets, fraught 
with all the elements of combat, are the 
testing grounds for real fencers, those 
with outstanding ability, for combat 
sense is invaluable and absolutely neces- 
sary in a top-notch fencer. * 


Texts, free consul- 
tation and equip- 
ment plans avail- 
able. 

We are experts in setting up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreati | and titive fencing organi- 
zations. 

Write Department J for New Catalog. 


EQUIPMENT 


For 2 or 200, fencing —— in vour program. Requiring a minimum 


FENCING 


by Master Craftsmen 


t, it is the perfect activity 


of space and simple, i 
for both men and women. We manufacture and design the best and 
least expensive weapons and 


s and experts. 


ies for beg 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Al EAST 11th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. « GRamercy 7-5790 


Keep in trim with the 


OLYMPIAN 
DOORWAY GYM BAR 


Health experts 
agree that 
stretching is 
one of the 
finest exercises 
to improve pos- 
ture and cor- 
rect figure 
faults. The 
OLYMPIAN 
bar fits any 
doorway 22” to 
36”. Will sup- 
port 250 lbs. 


This family exercising bar requires no 
screws. Can be set up at any height 
or removed instantly. Held in place 
by pressure. Chromium plated steel 
bar. Guaranteed. 


Sold by leading sporting goods and department 
stores. If your dealer cannoi supply you, order 
direct from us. Send for free circular. 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago 30 


NATIONAL 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


_BASES 


- We also make Gym Mats and Covers. - 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spor Company x! 


380 N. Marquette St. 
f FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Men’‘s Gymnasium 
(Continued from page 11) 

tion of the building, are located the 
intercollegiate athletic and physical 
education dressing rooms, storage 
and equipment rooms. Entrances 
and exits in each of these facilities 
provide excellent traffic and com- 
munication in this area both inter- 
nally as well as to the pool and the 
street. 

The third floor comprises only the 
headhouse located at the front of the 
building and the mechanical air- 
conditioning equipment located at the 
rear of the building. The third floor 
headhouse section also provides offi- 
ces for most of the teaching faculty 
of the professional teacher training 
unit as well as a library and a semi- 
nar room. 

In addition to the above described 
floors, the building provides a base- 
ment which occupies one-half of the 
total building area. This area pro- 
vides some offices, a large recreation 
room, additional athletic dressing 
quarters, a custodian’s apartment, a 
research laboratory, a maintenance 
shop and mechanical room. Inter- 
spersed throughout the building are 
janitors closets, storage areas, and 
toilets calculated to provide for 
proper maintenance and service. The 
building is adequately lighted by in- 
candescent, fluorescent, and mercury 
vapor lamps. 

Over-all dimensions show the gym 
proper to be 270 ft. long and 106 ft. 
wide. The seating capacity for ath- 
letic events is approximately 6,500, 
while approximately 9,000 can be ac- 
commodated for mass meetings. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

The building possesses a number 
of interesting features of which the 
quality of flexibility or multiplicity 
of use are outstanding as follows: 

1. It frequently cccurs that we have “go- 
ing” at the same time (a) an intramural 
shuffleboard schedule in the basement, (b) 
a basektball game in the auditorium area, 
(c) gymnastics practice in the physical edu- 
cation gym area, (d) study in the library 
in the headhouse area, (e) classes in the 
seminar rooms in the headhouse area, and 
(f) dressing and use of such areas for out- 
door swimming. 

2. The arrangement wherein the gym 
proper is located below the entrance, class- 
room, and administrative offices level is ex- 
cellent. This provides a very desirable aca- 
demic atmosphere. 
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3. The air conditioning of the auditorium 
area and the library has proved invaluable. 

4. The locating of the intercollegiate and 
the physical education dressing rooms on 
opposite sides of the building has provided 
more space for both units and has provided 
each unit with a maximum of “individuality 
of arrangement” for these respective facil- 
ities. 

5. The physical education dressing area 
is so arranged that it can be quickly con- 
verted into two separate and self-sufficient 
areas by the closing of steel grilles. The 
shower and toilet facilities are located at 
either end of the room in order to serve 
these arrangements. 

6. Each dressing area is planned with 
“wet” and “dry” corridors. 

7. While the gym floor areas are con- 
tiguous and can be used as one unit they 
are fairly well separated by mobile folding 
bleacher seat units. 

8. An emergency lighting and power unit 
can be started immediately upon failure of 
the regular power system. 

9. The gymnasium proper is lighted by 
both incandescent and mercury vapor lamps. 
Use of both kinds of lamps simultaneously 
provides near daylight illumination while 
the use of the mercury vapor lamps alone 
is adequate and several times cheaper to 
operate than the incandescent system. 


CHANGES WE MIGHT MAKE 
Despite all of these attractive and 
superlative features, we have made 
some mistakes. Given the opportu- 
nity to start over, we would, among 
other things, provide as follows: (1) 
a different location (to provide for 
expansion and parking); (2) more 
entrances; (3) more storage spaces; 
(4) an electrically operated folding 


“door between main gym areas; (5) 


faster closing windows; (6) better 
security arrangements; (7) wider 
corridors; (8) some air conditioning 
for special small units; (9) some 
higher ceilings; (10) mechanically 
operated staging permanently in- 
stalled and retractable; (11) a full 
basement; (12) a larger and higher 
ceilinged special exercise room; and 
(13) a much larger general equip- 
ment room. 

These and several more changes 
would, we feel, improve our facility. 
What a wonderful thing is “hind- 
sight”! However, our building has 
been priceless in providing for the 
almost limitless needs of a Univer- 
sity that grew from a student body 
of aproximately 4,000 men to one of 
approximately 10,000 men and women 
in seven short years. * 
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“Solves our 


locker room problem... 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


MASTER NO. 1500 
Same design and con- 
struction as No. 1525 
. but without key 
control. Full two-year 
guarantee. 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the , 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop / 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 1g 


ph 4 Contre! Key opens every padlock.” 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


Wolds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


STERLING NET &.TWINE CO., INC. 


NO. 1525 


> DURABLE * LOW COST 
> KEY CONTROLLED 


> STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


Favorite of America's Coaches 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


P.O. BOX 464 
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College Health (from p. 35) 
havior, are difficult to gain through 
the medium of traditional methods. 
Motion pictures have the unique 
advantage of depicting action or be- 
havior with its irresistible illusion 
of life and reality. Role-playing 
works especially well in situations 
where a problem is being discussed 
with no progress, and where there 
seems to be no satisfactory solution. 
Problem-solving acquaints one with 
a process of solution, as well as a so- 
lution and a personal involvement in 
the learning situation. Field trips 
emphasize the value of concrete ex- 
perience. These, of course, are only 
a few of the many teaching methods. 
As one reads more in the literature 
of general education, it becomes ap- 
parent that its objectives are all rele- 
vant to the central purpose of educat- 
ing the student to become an intelli- 
gent participant in the life of a dem- 
ocratic society. Methods should be 
employed that concomitantly, at least, 
teach the meaning and process of 
democracy. Group discussions and 
committee projects are examples of 
these. Properly conceived, class- 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1956, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


room experience should not only be 
preparation for citizenship; it should 
be citizenship in action. 

Too many of our health educators 
are skeptical about such methods. 
This reluctance to experiment must 
be abandoned, if health education is 
to contribute adequately to the ob- 
jectives of general education. 


INSTRUCTOR PREPARATION 

In the last analysis, the success of 
of any course in general education 
rests with the competence of the 
members of the faculty. 

It is recognized that the quality of 
health education teaching has not 
been good.4 It is not enough to turn 
health education teaching over to 
specialists in related areas such as 
physical education and medical serv- 
ices. Health education teachers must 
be competent in the areas our Con- 
ferences on Health in Colleges mark 
as important for inclusion in health 
education curriculums—the physical, 
mental, and emotional health of the 
individual, family, and community. 
They must also be compentent in the 
methods which make for effective 
learning, and achievement of the ob- 
jectives of general education. 


SURVIVAL AT STAKE 

If health education is revised, es- 
pecially the areas of course content, 
teaching methods, and _ instructor 
preparation, to contribute to the ob- 
jectives of general education, it can 
take its place with the most im- 
portant courses in the curriculum. 
Surely, there is no course better 
equipped inherently to effect such a 
contribution. If health education is 
not revised along these lines it will 
soon become an appendage, if it re- 
mains in the curriculum at all. 

The realization of the need for 
such modification has been discov- 
ered and reaffirmed by three succes- 
sive College Health Education Con- 
ferences over a period of 20 years. 
The realization, however, is danger- 
ously ahead of the practice. Soon the 
blueprints must be made a going 
concern. At stake is the survival of 
a course that could be one of the best 
in general education curriculums. * 

4 National Conference on Health in Col- 
leges, A Health Program for Colleges. New 


York: National Tuberculosis Association, 
1947, page 152. 


Figure Skating 
(Continued from page 17) 

number of figures. These are per- 
formed in repetitions and are traced 
over each other. The prescribed fig- 
ures make up 60 per cent of the com- 
petition; the remaining 40 per cent 
is allotted to the skater’s own free 
style. 

Here the skater becomes a chore- 
ographer, chooses her own music, and 
draws upon her background of mod- 
ern and ballroom dance, ballet, and 
all the skating movements she has 
ever learned. After the routine is 
worked out and set to the music, usu- 
ally a combination or medley of 
pieces, it is arranged to be played the 
required time, specifically four min- 
utes and ten seconds. The judges 
score the contestants both on the in- 
terpretation of the music and on the 
execution of mevements. 


LEISURE-TIME PURSUIT 

From the flooded tennis court to 
the Winter Olympics—these are the 
poles in the figure skating world. 
But in between there are gradations 
and degrees to suit everyone’s taste 
and ability. Numerous communities 
in our northern states and in Canada 
are providing ice and instruction in 
figure skating for children and adults. 

With the introduction of newer, 
better, and less expensive ways of 
producing ice through spraying and 
flooding during winter months, and 
the construction of outdoor ice- 
skating rinks, the lack-of-ice factor 
is being gradually narrowed down. 
More and more individuals are find- 
ing figure skating a pleasurable and 
an appealing leisure time pursuit. * 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
ond Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Writete: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penne. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


310 U S.Nat Bann BLoc Denver 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
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Make Your Floors Pay Dividends 


PROTECT YOUR 


with the 


INVESTMENT 


THE PERMANENT, ALL-PURPOSE FLOOR 


Install the TRUE CARPENTER ICE RINK DESIGN— 
NOT an Imitation 


26 Years in Playland, Rye, N. Y. 
16 Years Rockefeller Center Plaza 
18 Years in the University of Illinois 


Use the Carpenter Ice Planer and Spray Nozzle 
E. R. CARPENTER 


1560 Ansel Road +9 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


GYM 
SCOOTERS 


ADAPTABLE FOR 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Ideal for 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
Junior High 
High School 


SCOOTER BASKETBALL 
SCOOTER FOOTBALL 
SCOOTER SOCCER 
SCOOTER BASEBALL 
SCOOTER TRACK MEET 
SCOOTER RELAYS 
SCOOTER DODGEBALL 


For Further Information 
Write To: 


ALUMNI ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
Co., INC. 
STATE THEATRE BLDG. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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1956 Winning Prospects 
improve with 
DUBOW 
Quality 
Merchandise 


DUBOW'S greot new 
line of championship 
sporting goods offers a complete 
selection of fine baseball gloves 
and mitts — in a wide range of 
prices. Many different gloves and 
mitts in every variety ore 


included in the 
UNE. 
“Sure Catch” with deep net. 
wrol pocket, scoop model 
The BOB PORTERFIELD fielder's glove (shown 
DUBOW cbove), used and endorsed by Bob Porter 
field of the Senators, is o really professiona! 
glove designed ond made by expert craftsmen 
complete line DUBOW'S profesional model Baseman: 
ot tine mitt, MICKEY OWENS Catcher's Mit, ond 
GOLF CLuss JIM RIVERA Fielder's Glove, (oho pictured 
ond BALLS ot left) ore made of the finest leather and 


fashioned with extreme core and exactness 
The gloves shown here ore only o small 

Fell 

somple of the variety of fine DUBOW quol- 

ol eround. ity gloves and mitts available 


Protessione! size glove. Our complete cotolog will be 
fully cited, fully lined. sent te you upon request. 


| WORLD'S LARGEST TROPHY MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO © LOSANGELES © NEWARK 
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Sex Education § (from p. 31) 
societies may help us to get the cus- 
toms of our own society in better 
perspective. These customs need to 
be evaluated carefully, however, or 
one is likely to get only a partial view 
and an incomplete understanding. 


4. An Understanding of the Bases 
for Making Judgments about Morali- 
ty and Moral Standards. The exer- 
cise of the sex function has such im- 
portance to society that the manner 
in which it should be used has been 
prescribed in all societies through 
taboos, inhibitions, and moral stand- 
ards. There is no prospect that this 
social interest will change. An under- 
standing of how moral standards and 
codes of behavior are developed is 
important. 

Young people, in fact people of all 
ages, have repeatedly demonstrated 
their eagerness to understand the 
“rightness” and “wrongness” of 
things. The poorly educated person 
has to rely on authority or custom 
(“what everyone else does’’) for his 
standards. He has no framework of 
basic values within which he can 
think through issues and situations 
for himself. 

It seems essential that our church- 
es, homes, and schools should help 
each individual set up such a frame- 
work of values, not only with refer- 
ence to sex, but to other aspects of 
living as well. Before one can decide 
whether prostitution strengthens or 
weakens society, one must have a con- 
cept of the kind of a society one 
wants. A different pattern of man- 
woman relationships will fit a demo- 
cratic, co-operative society than will 
fit an autocratic, paternalistic society. 

The understanding individual 
needs to have built an insightful cri- 
terion for judging the morality of 
actions. <A_ strictly authoritarian 
standard too often confuses the indi- 
vidual, or leaves him at sea when an 
unpredictable or unexpected situa- 
tion arises. In a democratic society 
concerned with the worth of person- 
ality, it would seem that the criterion 
of non-exploitation, and the ordering 
of conduct so as to insure integrity, 
trust, and confidence in relationships 
should provide the foundations for 
moral conduct. 


5. An Understanding of the Place of 
Sex in Marriage and of Ways for 
Attaining a Satisfying Sexual Ad- 
justment in Marriage. Too often, 
men and women assume that the at- 
tainment of a satisfactory marital 
sex adjustment is entirely the result 
of perfection in physiological knowl- 
edge and manipulatory techniques. 
The conditioning effect of personality 
adjustments between the partners 
upon sexual adjustment is overlooked. 
The fact that sexual satisfaction in 
marriage usually varies, as does the 
personal satisfaction the partners 
find in their marital relationships, 
escapes many persons. 

Individuals with a good sex educa- 

tion would know, then, one of the 
highly important factors is attain- 
ment of a happy, satisfying personal 
inter-relationship. This means that 
sex is regarded as an expression of 
an inter-relationship rather than as 
genital behavior. To accomplish this 
educational purpose a much broader 
approach than usual must be made to 
the understanding of sex. 
6. An Understanding of How to Pro- 
ceed with the Sex Education of Chil- 
dren and Adolescents. This is an 
important characteristic, since the 
proper sex education of a generation 
or two of youth would give us much 
more rationality toward, and a better 
understanding of, sex matters. 

Methods of sex education, the ways 
in which it is taught through daily 
living, what should be and is taught 
at different levels of development, 
and how parents may co-operate ef- 
fectively in the sex education of their 
children are points to be included. 
The meaning and significance of sex 
play, exhibitionism, masturbation, 
and similar manifestations should be 
understood. 


7. A Definite Degree of Objectivity 
Toward his own Personal Sex Ad- 
jystment and Toward Sex Itself. 
A good sex education should give one 
poise and an objectivity which will 
permit one to discuss one’s own sex- 
ual problems, questions, and adjust- 
ments, if some desirable purpose can 
be accomplished by doing so. Many 
people are objective concerning sex 
in general, but are not very objective 


about anything involving them per- 
sonally. 

Every individual would profit by 
having had opportunity to discuss 
his own personal adjustment with 
someone in an objective, understand- 
ing way. This kind of experience can 
help provide the necessary objectivity 
for handling one’s own problems, and 
for working with others. 


WILL TAKE TIME 

Obviously, the attainment of a 
good sex education is something 
which will take time. One is educated 
not through facts alone, but through 
the development of attitudes, con- 
cepts, and basic insights. This is the 
result of reading, discussion, thought, 
and analysis. 

There should be more objective, 
analytical conversations about sex 
and human relations. A good sex 
education will be the synthesis of 
the efforts of many persons and 
groups, and no one should expect this 
to occur overnight. 

The references below include pub- 
lications which bear upon the sev- 
eral criteria of a good sex education 
set out in this article. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


BROWN, FRED, and RupoLF T. KEMPTON, 
Sex Questions and Answers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 

BUTTERFIELD, OLIVER M., Marriage and Sex- 
ual Harmony. New York: Emerson 
Books, 1938. 

ComFrort, Dr. ALEX. Sexual Behavior in 
Society. New York: Viking Press, 1950. 

DONIGER, SIMON. Sex and Religion Today. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 

Forp, C. S., and FRANK A. BEACH. Patterns 
of Sexual Behavior. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 

FROMME, ALLAN. The Psychologist Looks at 
Sex and Marriage. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 1950. 

HILTNER, SEWARD. Sex Ethics and the Kin- 
sey Report. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 

KIRKENDALL, LesTER A. Sex Education as 
Human Relations. New York: Inor Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. 

——. Helping Children Understand Sex. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952 (pamphlet). 

LEUBA, CLARENCE. Ethics in Sex Conduct. 
New York: Association Press, 1948. 

MEAKER, SAMUEL R. A Doctor in Talks to 
Women. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1954. 

STONE, ABRAHAM, and HANNAH M. STONE. 
A Marriage Manual. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, Rev. ed., 1935. * 
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RAL AL DISTRICT ( 


FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
- Colorado Springs—Apr. 11-13 


Colorado Rachel C. Gillespie 


DENVER PE SYLLABUS PUBLISHED 

The syllabus on physical education for 
boys in the junior and senior high 
schools, published by the Denver Pul- 
lie Schools, is now off the press. In- 
formation about prices may be obtained 
by writing to the Mailing Dept. of the 
Denver Public Schools. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROJECTS 


The Colo. State Advisory Comm. on 
Health, appointed by the commissioner 
of education, is engaged in co-ordinat- 
ing and promoting health programs in 
the state. It is composed of representa- 
tives from both medical and educational 
professions. 

At present, the committee is work- 
ing on the improvement of health serv- 
ices. One project is to draw up a state- 
approved health record form for use in 
all public schools. Another project is 
preparation of a self-check sheet on 
school sanitary conditions. 


AHPER STATE COMMITTEE 

The following committee of the Colo. 
AHPER is working with H. Grant Vest, 
state commissioner of public education, 
on teacher certification, state require- 
ments for physical education, and 
teaching aids in health and physical 
education: David Bartelma—Univ. of 
Colo., chm.; Dorothy Humiston—Den- 
ver Univ.; William McGraw—Grand 
Junction High School; William Creswell 
—Colo. State College of Education; 
William Rapp—Denver Public Schools. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


BOYS RECREATIONAL BASKETBALL 


The Denver Public Schools have 
started their recreational basketball 
program for boys. The junior and 
senior high school games are played at 
night and the elementary school games 
after the school day. Games are being 
played at 44 different locations. 


REGIONAL OFFICERS ELECTED 


At recent State Conventions, the fol- 
lowing regional officers were elected: 

Eastern Division—Pres.—Ella May 
Small, Colo. State College; Pres.-elect— 
Maisie Hoyt, Denver; Secy.-Treas.— 
Earl Vaughn, Denver; V.-P. for Health 
—Martha Davis, Denver; V.-P. for P.E. 
—James Hartman, Denver; V.-P. for 
Recreation—Gil Gruter, Denver. 


Southern Region—Pres.—Mrs. Jose- 
phine Townsend, Pueblo; 1st V.P.—May 
Belle Bedell, Rocky Ford; 2nd V.-P.— 
David Novak, Pueblo; 3rd V.-P.—Thel- 
ma Stevenson, Pueblo; Secy.-Treas.— 
Twila Butler, Las Animas. 


South Dakota Bob Meerdink 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 100% 


Myrtle S. Spande, national member- 
ship chairman for South Dakota, re- 
ports that South Dakota has increased 
its AAHPER membership 100% from 
July 1954 to July 1955. The State had 
over 200 members as of Nov. 1, 1955. 


S. DAK. AHPER CONVENTION 


The South Dakota AHPER convened 
at Huron Nov. 3 and 4. Carl Young- 
worth, Yankton College, spoke on 
“Safety in Physical Education and Ath- 
letics.” R. B. Frost, South Dakota 
State College, gave “Highlights of Re- 
cent Conventions,” and J. B. Van Why, 
South Dakota Univ., spoke on the topic, 
“Certainly, Physical Education Be- 
longs.” 

Students of South Dakota State Col- 
lege presented a dance demonstration 
urder the direction of Ursula Utley, 
and a wrestling demonstration, directed 
by Harold Holmes. 


Single Twin 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 11, 12, 13, 14 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Central District 
Convention, accommodations *nd rates for the Antlers Hotel (Convention 
Hotel) are listed below. A number of other conventions will be in Colorado 
Springs on these dates, and it is probable that the Antlers will take care of 
the majority of those attending our convention. If other accommodations 
are desired, write directly to hotel or motel of your choice. 


ANTLERS HOTEL 
Single Twin Suites 
$6.00 $10.00 $15.00 and up 


DETACH AND MAIi_ THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District 
AAHPER Convention in Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 11, 12, 13, 14: 


Suite 


City 


State 


Send this form to: 


ANTLERS HOTEL, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Nebraska John C. Thompson 


MISS LAMKIN RETIRES 


Nina B. Lamkin, former state health 
education director, is enjoying her re- 
tirement at her home writing exten- 
sively in the area of recreation. Miss 
Lamkin’s address is Box 702, Rt. 1, 
Baldwin, Mich. 


BILLS ON EDUCATING HANDICAPPED 


The enactment of two bills, Legisla- 
tive Bill 304 and LB-311, by the 1955 
Nebraska Unicameral Legislature has 
special significance for all Nebraskans 
interested in the care and special edu- 
cation of handicapped children. LB-304 
permits additional excess cost expendi- 
ture of state funds, while LB-311 pro- 
vides for future expansion of physical 
and occupational therapy facilities at 
the Univ. of Nebraska College of Medi- 
cine. 


NAHPER CONVENTION PLANS 
Members of the NAHPER executive 
committee met at York High School in 
November. The annual convention was 
planned for North Platte March 16 and 
NEBR. WESLEYAN INNOVATIONS 


Nebraska Wesleyan announces the 
planning of coeducational activities as 
part of the recreation program this 
year. 


UNIV. OF NEBR. MEN’S DIVISION 


The Univ. of Nebraska men’s divi- 
sion has just completed renovation of 
buildings and refinished the entire 
gymnasium floor. The men’s division 
also announces a substantial increase 
of the number of physical education 
majors over last year. The intramural 
program includes 24 activities, with 60 
managers attending the first organiza- 
tional meeting. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PANEL 

District I, Physical Education Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers Association, 
featured a panel on audio-visual meth- 
ods and techniques and was attended by 
approximately 80 members. 

Panel members were: Vietta Short, 
presiding; Harold Deitrich, secy.; W. C. 
Meierhenry and Beverly Becker—Phi- 
losophy and Psychology of Audio-visual 
work; T. R. Dappen—State Health 
Dept. materials; Lloyd Jenkins—Red 
Cross materials; Ed Higginbothom and 
Frances Bleick—Loop films demonstra- 
tion; Tom Gillispie—Use of models and 
manikins demonstration; Bun Galloway 
—Use of chalkboard demonstration. 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 

District II, Physical Education Sec- 
tion featured Coach Forest (Phog) Al- 
len of the University of Kansas. He 
spoke to a group of 150 and explained 
the circumstances surrounding the en- 
rollment of 7-foot Wilt, the Stilt, Cham- 
berlain, phenomenal Philadelphia scorer. 


District IV, Physical Education Sec- 
tion at Kearney, featured Delbert Ober- 
teuffer at a standing-room-only session. 


North Dakota Donald A. Peterson 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 

At its state meeting in Bismarck, the 
North Dakota HPER and Coaches As- 
sociation elected Elizabeth Gates of 
Jamestown College President‘ for the 
coming year. E. E. Kaiser of Fargo is 
the new Pres.-elect and Donald A. Pet- 
erson of Minot was re-elected Secy.- 
Treas. 

Over 700 persons attended and the 
highlight of the day was an address by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus on “The Princi- 
pal Principles of Physical Education.” 

The leading project of our organiza- 
tion is the finishing of a course of study 
for our state in the fields of health and 
physical education. L. R. Marti, Univ. 
of N. Dak., is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Our membership now stands at 146, 
which is a high for this time of year. 


Wyoming Rayma J. Annala 


WYOMING AHPER PROGRESS REPORT 

The Wyoming AHPER was organized 
in Cheyenne at the State Teacher’s Con- 
vention Oct. 1954. Harley Robertson, 
then Director of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation in Washington 
and now with the American Heart As- 
sociation, came to help organize the 
Wyoming Association. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
encourage a wide and intelligent inter- 
est in health, physical education, and 
recreation; to acquire and disseminate 
knowledge concerning them; to promote 
such universal health, physical and rec- 
reational education as well as provide 
well-trained teachers; to co-ordinate 
other educational units within the state 
and co-operate with the national 
AAHPER;; and to secure adequate pro- 
grams and supervision for the state. 

The officers were chosen for two-year 
terms: President: Roger Youtz, Vet- 
eran; President-elect: now vacant; 
Vice-Pres. of Health: Bill Hileman, 
Casper; Vice-Pres. of Rec.: Ed Rich, 
Pine Bluffs; Vice-Pres. of P.E.: Aldo 
Mori, Kemmerer; Secy.-Treas.: Bettye 
Kerr, Casper; Publicity: Rayma J. An- 
nala, Rawlins; Necrologist: Don Ayers, 
Sheridan. 

Others serving on the board with 
these officers are: Irene Schalattman, 
Sheridan; Fran Connor, Rawlins; Beth 
Marxmiller, Laramie; Ann Agli, Pow- 
ell; William L. Diercks, Manderson; 
Jack Kreie, Yoder. 

The constitution was drawn up by 
Roger Youtz, Ed Rich, and Jack Kreie, 
who will present it to the group at the 
State Meeting in the fall of 1956 for 
final approval. 

Sixty members joined last year and 
paid their $2.00 dues per year. Since 
that time 23 more have joined. 


EASTERN DISTRICT ” 
A Ke 
f 
CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 


New Hampshire Gordon J. Hathaway 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


The following state officers were 
elected at the Fall Physical Education 
Section Meeting in Manchester, N.H.: 
Pres.—Dudley Purbeck, Keene; Ist 
Vice-Pres.—Thelma Boutwell, Concord; 
2nd Vice-Pres.—John Peterson, Hamp- 
ton; Secy.-Treas.—Elaine Lyons; News 
Reporter—Gordon J. Hathaway, Exeter. 

The principal speaker was Ellis 
Champlin, director of physical educa- 
tion, Springfield College, who spoke on 
“Physical, Social, and Moral Fitness.” 


REGIONAL MEETING 


The Merrimack Valley-Seacoast Re- 
gion of the N.H. AHPER met in No- 
vember to hear reports of the Spring- 
field College Physical Fitness Confer- 
ence and to discuss problems relative to 
our physical education programs. 


New York 


DIRECTORS STUDY AVAILABLE 


The Person for the Position of Di- 
rector, Phase 2 of the New York State 
Study undertaken by the Directors As- 
sociation of the NYSAHPER will be 
off the press this month. 

The study concerns the director in 
relation to policy development and im- 
plementation, program development 
and evaluation, personnel management, 
business administration and finance, 
facilities, and public relations. 

The publication may be obtained 
from the project director, Channing R. 
Mann, Board of Education, Troy, N.Y. 
Price is $2.00 per copy. 


Lehmann 


BUFFALO CONFERENCE PLANS 


Among the outstanding speakers 
scheduled to appear at the Buffalo Con- 
ference of the NYSAHPER, Jan. 22-25 
are Dr. Ernst Jokl and Dr. William H. 
Wehr. 

Dr. Jokl, who served as a medical 
consultant at the 1952 Olympic Games 
in Helsinki, is a professor of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation at the Univ. 
of Kentucky. Dr. Wehr, an authority on 
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cancer, is assistant director, Rosewall 
Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo. 

Pre-conference meetings will be held 
Jan. 20-21 for the NYS Assn. of Di- 
rectors of HPER. 


CANDIDATES AT BUFFALO CONFERENCE 


The NYSAHPER Nominating Com- 
mittee will submit the following slate 
of candidates to the Representative As- 
sembly at the Buffalo Conference. 
President-elect: Channing R. Mann, 
Troy; William H. Rodiek, Hamburg; 
Elmer K. Smith, Rochester. Vice-Pres. 
for Health: Regina Love Copeland, Al- 
bany; Bernard E. Hughes, New York 
City; Martin M. Kentner, Amherst. 
Vice-Pres. for Phys. Educ.: Raymond S. 
Bradley, Buffalo; William J. McColgan, 
Buffalo; W. Stewart Ogilvie, Carle 
Place. Vice-Pres. for Rec.: Theodore E. 
Johnson, Buffalo; Morton K. Thau, 
Baldwin. General Policies Board (3 to 
be elected): Margaret MacNabo Bab- 
ich, Buffalo; Dorothea Deitz, Schenec- 
tady; Charles R. Fall, Buffalo; Beatrice 
G. Hunt, Niagara Falls; Howard A. 
Wescott, Schenectady; Dorothy L. 
Zirbes, New York City. 

Alice Backus of Plattsburg has agreed 
to serve as Secy.-Treas. for another 
year. 


ARLEY GILLETT 
Iinois Normal Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 
Arley F. Gillett 


IAHPER HONOR AWARDS 

Honor awards were presented to the 
following individuals at the Third An- 
nual State Convention of the Illinois 
AHPER at Peoria in November: A. 
Edson Smith, Ruth Toomey, Ruth 
Leedy, William R. Fenstemacher, Les- 
lie W. Remley, C. O. Carstrom, and Mike 
Kelly. 

In addition, 30 others were cited for 
25 years service to the profession. 


Hotel) are listed below. 


Acknowledge to: 


Double, 2 persons 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 


April 22—26 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Eastern District 
Conference, accommodations and rates for the Ambassador Hotel (Convention 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL—Convention Hotel 


DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Eastern District 
AAHPER Conference in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 22—26. 


European Plan—Daily Rates—Rooms with Twin Beds & Private Baths 
Single, 1 person D $8 

D $10 
Additional charge for Third Occupant $4.00 Daily 


Combination, 2 Doubles—i bath, four persons 
Parlor, 1 Double with Bath O $20 


DATE OF ARRIVAL... «DATE OF DEPARTURE. 


Send this form to: AMBASSADOR HOTEL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


_ per day. 


State 


$10 $14 
D $12 D $16 

$16 
$28 $36 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


_Lela Lohse 


PHYSICAL FITNESS BULLETIN 

Evidence of the increasing national 
interest in physical fitness in school- 
children, as inspired by President Ei- 
senhower, is a forthcoming Bulletin of 
the Secondary School Principals Asso- 
ciation (NEA) with the co-operation of 
the AAHPER. 

This Bulletin, devoted to the total fit- 
ness program in high schools is being 
written by Carolyn W. Bookwalter and 
Kar] A. Bookwalter of Indiana Univer- 
sity. A group from the National Office 
of the AAHPER is acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. The publication will 
be ready in the spring. 


Wisconsin. J. E. Anderson 


CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL CAMPING 


At Oshkosh State College a confer- 
ence on School Camping was held in 
November under the sponsorship of the 
Wisconsin Dept. of Public Instruction, 
the Conservation Dept., and the Osh- 
kosh State College Faculty. 

The program was highlighted by the 
presence of Julian Smith, professor of 
School Camping and Outdoor Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, who 
talked on the subject of “School Camp- 
ing Today.” 

Following the talk, four sections on 
the organization of the school camping 
program in respective schools, titled 
“We Did It This Way,” were presented. 
Wisconsin has some 12 school camping 
programs in action and progress is be- 
ing made throughout the state in this 
program. 

To round out the program, the group 
assembled for a panel discussion of 
specific camping problems. 


\ NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 
Physical Education Dept. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idcho 


CONVENTION 
Spokane, Wash.—Apr. 11-14 


Montana... Agnes Stoodley 


MAHPER OFFICERS FOR 1955-56 


State Assn. officers were recently 
elected, as follows: Pres.—Joanna 
Midtlyng, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, Deer Lodge Public Schools; 
Pres.-elect—Vincent Wilson, Dept. of 
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Health and Physical Education, Mon- 
tana State University; Secy.-Treas.— 
Viola Kleindienst, Dept. of Health and 
Physical Education, Montana State 
University; Vice-Pres. for Health— 
Walter Hantsman, Jr. H. S. Physical 
Education, Great Falls Public Schools; 


Vice-Pres. for Phys. Educ.—-Eleanor 
Buzalski, Gallatin Co. High School, 
Bozeman; Vice-Pres. for Rec.—Thomas 
Eaton, Hardin H. S., Hardin; Vice-Pres. 
for Athletics—John Harasymezuk, su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, Miles 
City Public Schools. 


the hotel that you select. 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 11, 12, 13, 14 
Spokane, Washington 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming North- 
west District Convention, April 11, 12, 13, 14, 1956, in Spokane, Washington, 
housing accommodations and their rates are listed below. Please write directly to 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also, names of persons who will 
occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON—Doavenport Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


ble Room 


Twin Beds with Bath 


Date of Arrive! 


specify: 


HOTEL Single/With Bath Double/With Bath Twin/With Bath 
Couer d’ Alene $3.25/$5.00 $4.50/$6.25 $6.25/$8.25 
Culmstock Arms $5.00-up $6.00-up ________ 
Davenport (Conv. Hdq.) $5.09/$10.00  $7.00/$12.00 $9.00/$14.00 
Desert Caravan Inn $5.50-—up 
Desert $4.50 $6.00 $8.50/$11.00 
Spokane $4.00/$7.00 $6.00/$11.00 $7.00/$12.00 
MOTELS Rates 

Carroll’s Motel $6.00-—up 

City Center Motel $5.00-—up 

Park Lane DeLux Motor Court  $6.00/$10.00 


eee eee eee ee @ 
MAIL THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE DIRECT TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Northwest District 
AAHPER Convention in Spokane, Washington, April 11-14, 1956: 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested. 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 


UY 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT .. 


MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Nashville, Tenn.—Feb. 15-17 


Frances Wood 


NEW ARKANSAS AHPER OFFICERS 


The officers for the Arkansas AH- 
PER, 1955-56 include: Pres.—Carrie 
Holland, Conway H. S.; Pres.-elect— 
William Eick, Southern State College, 
Magnolia; Vice-Pres.-Recreation—Rod- 
ney Ryan, Univ. of Ark.; Vice-Pres.- 
Health—Bobby White, Ark. State 
Teachers College; Vice-Pres.-Phys. 
Educ.—George Caristianos, Hot Springs 
H. S.; Treas., Doris Horton, Hendrix 
College; and Secy.—to be appointed by 
the President. 


STATE CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS — 


At the state convention of the Ar- 
kansas AHPER last October, Jay B. 
Nash addressed the General Assembly. 
An all-day meeting was held, with 
separate meetings for the Athletic Divi- 
sion, Health Division, Recreation Divi- 
sion, Physical Education Division, and 
the Student Section. 

The program for the student section 
included an address by Jay B. Nash 
and demonstrations on Waltz and Acro- 
batics by School of the Deaf under the 
direction of Margaret Murrel; Fencing 
—Howard Whitlach, Univ. of Ark.; Co- 
recreational Sports—L. J. Van Horn 


and Sue Cottey, Henderson State 
Teachers College; Tumbling—Evelyn 
Prescott, Arkansas State College; 


Rhythms and Badminton—Mrs. Bruce 
Jackson, Camden H. S. Ark State 
Teachers College was in charge of a 
social hour for students. 


ELEMENTARY PE COUNCIL 


Hillsborough Co. has set up an Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education 
Council having as its purpose a search 
for solutions to problems confronting 
physical education at this level. Five 
women and 19 men meet periodically to 
study problems through committee 
action. 

Principals, doctors, parents, and 
classroom teachers are interviewed or 
invited to committee conferences as an 
aid in obtaining a complete picture of 
the basic difficulties. 


__...... Samuel W. Luce 
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COUNTY SURVEY OF PE PROGRAMS 

The Pinellas Co. AHPER is making 
a study of the physical education pro- 
grams being conducted in the elemen- 
tary schools of the county. The associ- 
ation is making plans to render as- 
sistance wherever and whenever it is 
needed and requested. 

A preliminary summary of reports to 
date reveals the following major prob- 
lems being listed by reporting princi- 
pals: (a) Equipment shortages hamper- 
ing programs; (b) Inadequate collec- 
tions of source materials; (c) Insuffi- 
cient space and lack of time to get all 
students on a small area for physical 
education classes; (d) A lack of trained 
physical educators to assist in plan- 
ning; (e) Classroom teachers incom- 
patible with the physical education pro- 
gram. 

Other pertinent findings resulting 
from the survey to date are: (a) 329 
teachers have had at least a minimum of 
training for physical education, 42 did 
not; (b) None of the reporting schools 
had special teachers for physical edu- 
cation; (c) Twenty-two of the schools 
do have regular planned programs while 
seven schools reported supervised play 
or a combination of supervised play 
and recess; (d) Thirteen schools rated 
their physical education facilities ade- 
quate; 13, fair; and three, poor. 

Twenty-one of the schools would wel- 
come help from the Physical Education 
Association in planning their program. 


North Carolina Taylor Dodson 


MOVEMENT WORKSHOP INVITATION 
Woman’s College of the Univ. of 
N. C. extends an invitation to members 
of our profession to attend a movement 
clinic at the College Feb. 7, 8, and 9, 
1956. The clinic will be conducted by 
Betty Meredith-Jones of England. 
Miss Meredith-Jones is graduate of 
Chelsea College of Physical Education 
and of the Chartered Societyof Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics. She has 
taught in California and at various 
other universities and at physical edu- 
cation conventions. 


WAKE FOREST MOVING TO WINSTON-SALEM 

Wake Forest staff members are busy 
planning for the great migration to 
Winston-Salem. Moving time is set for 
May, and the summer session will get 
under way on the new campus in June. 
The physical education building is near- 
ing completion now and will be ready 
for occupancy in the spring. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ON TV 

As one segment of the Univ. of N. C. 
School of Education’s new television 
series for in-school viewing, a series of 
programs dealing with physical educa- 
tion activities for 7th and 8th grades is 
being presented on Tuesdays 2-2:30 
P.M. over WUNC-TV. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 25, 26, 27 


Reno, Nevada 


Please fill out the form below in complete detail, particularly arrival and 
departure dates, type of accommodations, and names of occupants. 
Send deposit equal to one night’s lodging with your reservation. Send appli- 
cation in as soon as possible to insure your desired accommodations.* 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK OR FACSIMILE 


HOTELS Single Double Twin Triple Studio Suites 
Riverside $8-12 $12-14 $12-18 $3 extra 
for rollaway 
Mapes $8 $10 $14 $3 extra 
for rollaway 
El Cortez $6-9 $8-10 $10-12 $2 extra 
for rollaway 
MOTELS 
Hill & Sons $7.50 $8.50 $12 $12 
(3 or 4) (2 to 4) 
Nevada Inn $6-8 $10 $2 extra $12 
for rollaway 
Cavalier $10 $12 
(accom. 4) 
Deluxe Twin with TV 
(for 3-4, $14) 
$2 extra for rollaway 
$1 extra for TV 
Caravan $3-4 $5-7 $6-8 $7-10 


To: G. A. Broten, Convention Manager 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 


Please reserve for me the accommodations circled above. 


(date) 
(date) 
List below names and addresses of occupants of above rooms: 
Request sent by: 
Institution or Company 
Street Address 
State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSON ON PROGRAM, please specify 


*It is understood that if accommodations are not available at the hotel of your choice, the 
Hotel Reservation Committee will place you in another hotel or motel as near your choice as 
possible. 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


January 1956 


Building College Gymnasiums 

(p. 8) 

1. When planning a coeducational 
gymnasium, indicate how the differ- 
ent areas will satisfy multiple pur- 
poses. 

2. Sketch a gymnasium floor plan. 
Insert badminton courts, volleyball 
courts, cross court basketball (2) 
and an official varsity basketball 
court; also indicate locations for 


portable boxing ring, swinging 
rings, climbing ropes, portable hori- 
zontal bars and storage areas for 
equipment. Consideration must also 
be given type and location of 
bleachers. 

3. Compare the planning for a 
women’s gymnasium with that for a 
men’s gymnasium. 

4. On the basis of disappointing 
experiences described in the three 
articles, what special points would 
you consider in planning your own 


facilities? 


Figure Skating (p. 17) 
1. How would you start figure 
skating in your recreation program? 
2. How can figure skating and 
dance be integrated in a recreation 


program? 


Hockey Fundamentals 20) 

1. Discuss the skating skills a per- 
son should possess before you teach 
him the fundamentals of hockey. 

2. Make up a drill that will teach 


the fundamentals of stick handling. 


Backyard Basketball (). 24) 
1. How does “honor system” bas- 
ketball contribute to the 


physical, and moral development of 


mental, 


the participant? 

2. What are the advantages of 
Backyard Basketball over unorgan- 
ized play? 


Good Sex Education (). #1) 

1. Critically analyze your college 
curriculum for sex education con- 
How 


Evaluate in 


tent. Where is it adequate? 
might it be improved? 
terms of the criteria presented in 


the article. 


Put Life into College Health Edu- 

cation (p. 25) 

1. What are some reasons college 
health education is not contributing 
as effectively as it could to general 
education programs? 

2. What are some steps that should 


be taken to remedy this situation? * 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
O New C0 Renewal 
(Type of membership) 
enclosed 


O Please bill me. 


Are you an NEA member? 


Begin membership with month of Sept 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Jan April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
Are you a State AHPER member? 


Advertisers 
in this Issue 


Alumni Athletic Equipment Co., Inc. 
American Squares 

Athletic Institute 

Brown Cc., William C. 

Carpenter Monolithic Ice Rink Floor 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co. 
Champion Knitwear Co. 

Chatila & Co., A. 

Coca Cola Co. 

Connecticut College 

Converse Rubber Co. 

Dubow Sporting Goods, Inc., J. A. 
Duke University _ 

EK Mat Hanger Co. - 

Folkraft Records 

Gilbert, Pia _ 

Gold, Ruth E. - 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred. 

Gymnastic Supply Co., The 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. _ 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 

lea and Febiger 

McArthur & Sons, George - 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

MacGregor Co., The - 

Master Lock Co. 

Medical Arts Productions 

Moore Co., E. R. . 

National Bowling Council pac 
National Sports Co. . 41, 


Nissen Trampoline _ Cover Ill 
N.Y.S.A.H.P.E.R.—Directors Assn. 36 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 6 
Olympian Industries, Inc. 54 
Porter, J. E. _ 7 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. - = 41 
Program Aids Co., Inc., The :s 53 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover IV 
Veer 3 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Ronald Press Co., The. ‘ 38,39 
Russell Records 
Seamless Rubber Co. Cover Il 
Sterling Net & Twine Co., Inc. 55 
University of Oslo 4 — 
Wilson Sporting Goods - 12, 13 
Windsor Records - 2 
TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
10.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 
2.50 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student Professional ________ 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINES’ 


WOVEN NYLON 
WEB-BED FOR 
MORE BOUNCE! 


Woven on precision 


DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


RUBBER 
loom and multi- 
MODEL . ‘77-A TRAMPOLINE CABLES stitched under tension 
Completely Regul ation to Meet ooks on both ends thread. A Nissen 
for easy connection. championship fea- 
cations of A.A. U. issen champion- ture! 
All Specifi of AU A Ni hampi 


ship feature! 


THE ACCEPTED 
STANDARD SIZE! 


Plenty of room with 
no cumbersome bulk. 
A Nissen champion- 
ship feature! 


EXCLUSIVE NISSEN 
HIDDEN HINGE! 
Permits ““FLASH- 
FOLDING” with 
both side and end 


BUILT-IN pads in place. A 
PROTECTIVE Nissen Champion- 
FEATURES! ship feature! 


FLASHFOLD FOLDING 
for quick, easy, 
out-of-the-way storage. 


Wide open space 
under bed for full 
clearance. A Nissen 
championship fea- 
ture! 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Off. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


200 A. Avenue, N. W. ° Cedar Rapids, lowa 
2nd. EDITION — “This is Trampolining” —175 pages, 550 illustrations — just off the press! Get your copy now! 
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THE VERY BEST 


BASKETBALLS * 
FOOTBALLS 
VOLLEY BALLS 
SOCCER BALLS 


Herculite balls are more than an improvement over 
ordinary rubber-covered balls... they present an entirely new concept 
in design, with new features, new strength, and new feel. 


To make these HERCULITE balls, it takes a softer, more flexible, 
tougher rubber compound than ever before used . . . you’ll find deeper, 
sharper pebbling for better grip and surer handling . . . there’s also 

a wider and stronger molded channel to eliminate seam-splitting . . . 

a new, and improved valve... and they feature ‘““Super-Bond”’ 
construction, an almost inseparable carcass, cover and 

bladder combination with exceptional playing qualities. And with 

all this, Formula-15 for positive grip! 


Here are great new rubber-covered balls with exclusive features that 
insure Rawlings quality and superiority in this field . . . rubber-covered 
balls so vastly superior that they stand alone as the very best... 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS & LOS ANGELES 
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